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Editorial 


Our Exhibit at San Francisco 


Vol. VIII 


lie school folks throughout the State will 
ve clad to know that their exhibit at the San 
Exposition fills the largest and 
“nosomest room of “Mt. Vernon,” the Vir- 
gin, State building. 
the “banquet hall.” 


Francisco 


This rocm is known as 
It was built by Washing- 


to) during the days of his ripest fame. and 


occupies a space of thirty-five feet in length, 
by thirty feet in width, with a pitch of twenty 
feet. The walls of the two adjoining rooms 
have been cut away, to allow the free passage 
of crowds, and this fact adds to the generous 
spaciousness of the “hall.” 

entering the latter, and looking to the right, 
one sees a handsome mahogany exhibit stand, 
containing thirty-two views of the buildings, 
grounds and classsroom work of the Harrison- 
burg Normal School. <At 
throughout the room are similar stands con- 
taining views of the normals at Farmville, 
Radford and Fredericksburg. These exhibits 
are excellent in every respect, and reflect de- 
cided credit on those who prepared them. 

The exhibit of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind—formerly in the Capitol 
here—consists of a handsome colored photo- 
graph of the main building of the institution, 
and a very interesting case filled with speci- 
mens of the written and hand work of the 


various intervals 


pupils, 


Colleges for women are represented by 
striking photographs of Randolph-Macon Wo- 
mans’ College. Sweet Briar. and Hollins. 

The Virginia Military Institute is repre- 
sented by two birds’ eve views of its grounds 
and buildings and a half a dozen smaller pic- 
tures showing feature work, while Washing- 
ton and Lee University has a large oil painting 
of its entire plant. 

The Virginia Institute con- 
tributed two photographs—one of its hand- 


Polytechnic 


some new workshops (now in course of con- 
struction), and the other depicting the work 
of students in spraving and trimming trees. 
The exhibit of William and Mary College 
though small is striking. It consists of views 
of the grounds and buildings, and two charts 
showing the “priorities” and a list of the dis- 
tinguished alumni of the ancient college. 
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The University of Virginia is represented 
by twelve exceedingly handsome views of its 
grounds and buildings, a birds’ eve view (in 
colors) of its entire plant, il portrait of Jetfer- 
the Club of 


Francisco) and charts showing its famous sons 


son (loaned by Southern San 
In professional and political life today. 


The “prep” 
{ 


sented by beautiful photographs of the grounds 


schools of Virginia are repre- 


and bDiuildings ( f Wor dberry Forest, the Kpis- 


copal High School at Alexandria and the 
Staunton Military Academy. 
The exhibit of the public scheols of the 


State is particularly effective. because of the 


modern progress it indicates. Restrictions as 
to space and physical exhibits caused it to 
be typical, rather than extensive. There are 
handsome photographs typical of its five hun- 
dred and eighty high school buildings. of its 
ten agricultural high scheols, of its four nor- 
mal schools, of its rural schoo] buildings—one, 
two and three room—of its school fairs. of its 
corn clubs. canning clubs and poultry clubs, 
of its school fair trophies. and of its school 
wagons. There are also photographs showing 
In addition, an 


exhibit stand gives thirty very striking views 


the values of consolidation. 


of the bevs corn clubs and the girls canning 
clubs—showing the “actual werk in the doing” 
of these great and beneticent rural school in- 
dustries. In fact the most striking part of the 
whole the telling 
plished by our Department of Public Instrue- 
tion in the interest of the rural pupil. 


exhibit is work accom- 


Richmond city has an interesting photo- 


graphic exhibit. showing some of the features 
of its public school work—night schools, open 


air schools, manual training, ete.. ete. 
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The work among the colored schools of } 
State is finely illustrated by two exhibit. 
one of twelve photographs. showing the famwou- 
“Henrico Plan” in detail, and the other « 
hibjting by forty-two views the many pliase- 
of work at Hampton Institute. 

In addition to the photographic displays of 
public schools, there are six charts of distinct 
ive value. The first gives general statistics 
as to the State's school system, the second in 
dicates the wonderful progress made along al! 
vital lines during the past decade, and _ the 
four last, (handsomely executed in colors), 
emphasize especially the advances made as to 
teachers’ salaries, State, county and city appro- 
priations, attendance and high schools, 

Two tables, appropriately placed, are laden 
With “literature” as to the scheols, colleges and 
universities of the State. This literature con 
pamphlets and 
It also contains a specially prepared mono- 


sists of catalogs, annuals, 
graph on the public schools of the State. giv- 
ing in concrete form the salient facts concern- 
ing the general system, and an_ interesting 


record of its recent progress. 


In arranging the entire exhibit one idea was 
dominant—to give the interested home-seeke1 
and the casual visitor a concrete idea of thie 
educational advantages of the State. 

In conclusion this gratifying fact may be 
mentioned. In the great “Palace of Eduea 
tion” the writer saw no metheds of vital pr 
which Virginia had not adepted. In 


the “wilderness” of educational displays tw 


gress 
features were predominant—the conservat\ 
of the health of the pupil 
training. 


and voeational 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


The State Board of Education, at its meet- 
ing Tuesday. March 30th, elected Dr. James 
Southall Wilson. of the College of William 


and Mary. as a member of the Board to fill 
the 


more st rictly speaking. 


the vacancy retirement of 


Dr. J. L. 


occasioned by 


Jarman. or, 


to fill the vacaney occasioned by the resig 
tion of Dr. J. D. Eggleston, who declined 
The latter, it will be recollected. 
elected a member of the Board by the Se: 
of 1914. 

At the last minute Dr. Eggleston, owins 


serve. 











ir 
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VV pressure of business incident to his 
is President of the Virginia Polytechnic 
| ute, and owing to the further fact that 
calth has net been altogether good of late, 
ed it the part of wisdem to decline the 
The State Board reluctantly accepted 
e-ignation, but considered itself fortunate 
ing able to avail itself of the services of 

[yy. Wilsen. 


SUMMER SCHOOL REGISTRATION FEE 


[he attention of teachers who purpose at- 
ling the summer scheols this vear is called 

ty the fact that the State Board of Education 
i. lixed a registration fee of $1.50 for schools 
-ix weeks’ duration and $1.00 fer schools 
four weeks’ duration. This small charge 
be made in order to meet the expenses of 
viministration. It appeared to the Board 
iat owing to the large increase in attendance 
it the summer schools the appropriation of the 


Legislature is not sufficient to pay expenses 
woth for instruction and administration and 
that the statute provides that no tuition shall 
« charged to cover the expense of instruction. 


\!! of the summer schools, without exception, 
ive been directed to require the registration 
fees referred to. 


SI! ATE SUPERINTENDENT ALMOST UBIQUITOUS 


lhe varied activities of State Superintend- 
elt Stearnes during the month are indicated 
When we see that at Portsmouth on March 2d, 
le investigated the practical workings of the 


he\y system of teaching primary reading. 


\t Riehmend on March 4th. he made an ad- 
ress before the State Teachers Association— 


colored. 


\t Vienna, in Fairfax county, on March 


oti. he tried to settle a controversy involving 


iestion as to the proper amount of money 
for a town to invest in a public school build- 
\t Culpeper, en March 6th, he met with the 
i \ding committee and succeeded in putting 
final touches on a plan to build a $2,000.00 


<hool building. At Danville on the evening 


1 the same day. he met a Committee of the 


Daughters of the Confederacy to consider the 
use of Bledsoe’s “Is Davis A Traitor 7” in the 
public high schools. 

At Radferd on March 12th, he addressed 
the teachers of the Sixth and Ninth Con- 
gressional districts. 

At McKenney on March 17th he met with 
the school officers of Dinwiddie and Brunswick 
counties to formulate plans for the develop- 
ment of the future growth of a border school 
to be known as Sunnyside High School. 

At Petersburg on March 18th he addressed 
the teachers of the Fourth Congressional dis- 
trict. 

At Martinsville. on March 22d, he met the 
county school beard and succeeded in his effort 
to have that school board fix a salary that 
would induce a prominent man to accept the 
position of Division Superintendent of Schools 
of Henry county. 

At Charlottesville, on March 23d, he con- 
ferred with the authorities at the University 
of Virginia, with reference to the summer 
school. 

At Newport News, on March the 24th and 
25th he inspected schools and investigated the 
situation with reference to the candidacy of 
several gentlemen for the positien of Superin- 
tendent of schools. 

At Lynchburg on March 31st. he attended 
the educational rally mentioned above. 


JACKSON DAVIS TO LEAVE US 


It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret that we announce another upward step 
on the part of Mr. Jackson Davis—pleasure 
because he has gained a richly merited promo- 
tion, and regret because he is shortly to sever 
his connection with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Mr. Davis. who since May 15, 1910, has been 
the supervisor of colored rural schools in this 
State—an office in which he has achieved emi- 
nent success—is now to become field agent of 
the General Edueation Board. This means 
that his fruitful activities hereafter will be 
enjoved by the entire South, whereas his 
efforts for the last five vears have been de- 


veted exclusively to Virginia. Fortunately the 
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duties of the new office will not prevent Mr. 
Davis from continuing his residence in Vir- 
ginia. This official desk, however, will be at 
the he dquarters of the General Edueation 
Board in New York, 


Jackson Davis, though only thirty-two vears 


old. has had an exceptionally successful hut 
for the modesty of the man one might say 
brilliant career in the edueational world. 
Kver since he got his B. A. at William and 
Mary in 1902. he has been “doing things” 


hich count. For four summers foliow- 
attended lectures at Co- 


the which explains the M. A. he could 


things w 
Ine lis eraduation he 


humibin 


How attach to his hame if he sO desired. Mr. 
Davis’ winters during this early period of his 
life were far from idle. Just after he left 


William and Mary the principalship of the 
Williamsburg High School fell to lot. 
Following a year in the “ancient capital,” be 
devoted a twelve-month to Y. M. C. A. 


in Roanoke. 


his 


work 
Then came another vear of edu- 
as principal of the Marion 
High School in Smyth county. 

From July, 1905, to February, 1909, Mr. 
Davis served the county of Henrico as division 


eational service 


superintendent and then, during the admini- 


stration of Superintendent J. D. Eggleston. 


he was made a State School Examiner. with 
headquarters at Petersburg and twenty-five 
Southside counties in his jurisdiction. Fol- 
lowing one year’s labors as Examiner, Mr. 
Davis became supervisor of colored rural 
schools, And now a still broader field of use- 


the entire South 


and none who know 


fulness opens before him 
the man doubts the cer- 
tainty of his future success. 

It was while division superintendent of 
Henrico that Mr. Davis. with his character- 
istic sense of educational values. took hold of 
the plan of intredueterv industrial training in 
negro rural schools, with a supervising indus- 
trial 
of the work. 


teacher (Virginia Randolph) in charge 
The idea, it is true, was not his 
own, but the scheme. so far as practical opera- 
tion gees, had its genesis in his enterprise, and 
first tried in the county of Henrico. It 
was made possible at that time through assist- 


Was 


ance rendered by the Jeanes Fund. and Vir- 


finia thus was the pioneer in a movement 
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In this State aloy 
there are now thirty-five counties which er 


which now is widespread, 


ploy industrial supervising teachers and th 
final word has not yet been spoken. 1 
industrial supervising teachers already 
done a world of good in training negroes j) 
the domestic arts and in inculeating those pris 
ciples of thrift which will serve to increas 


colored people’s usefulness and_ self-respect 


PLANS OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOAR 
And apropos of this it may be added thint 
the (vers 
Edueation Board for the assistance it has 1 
the education of th 


large measure of thanks is due 


dered Virginia in 


groes. Its funds heretofore bave rendered 
available the services of Jackson Davis and 
in the future will support his success 


Moreover the General Education Board lias 
announced a purpose to contribute $2,000 fo 
the support of Homemakers Clubs in Virginia 
and also to aid in the establishment of county 
training schools for negroes. In addition to 
this, it will give to the Department of Publi 
Instruction the services of still another in- 


Mr. Jesse H. Binford, who has !aid 


aside his duties as executive secretary of thie 


spector- 


Co-operative Education Association to becom 
supervisor of rural white schools. 

It goes without saying that State Superu 
tendent Stearnes is greatly pleased at getting 
another school 
“new” agent is Mr. Binford—a man thor 
ly conversant with the needs and possibi! ties 


inspector, especially as tle 


of Virginia’s rural schools. 

The inspectors now attached to the Dej:rt 
ment of Public Instruction and under th: 
mediate direction of the State Superinte: 
are Messrs.’Jesse H. Binford, A. Lucius 1.1! 
coln, John B. Terrell and Everett E. Wore! 
The successor of Mr. Jackson Davis lia- 
vet been named. It would seem to the un 
ated that the present quarteite ought to 
the ground pretty well. As a matter of 
however. they do not begin to suffice fo 
present needs of the Department, and 
too. despite the fact that they are all 


eonscientious workers. 
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A PEDAGOGIC RIP VAN WINKLE 


| -pector A. L. Lincoln, who is constantly 

1c wing,” was absent from the office at the 
the March Journal 
this reason the ac- 


that the “copy” for 
wing prepared. For 
| of his wanderings will date back several 


J nuary the twenty-first Mr. Lincoln met 
(i county superintendent of Prince William 
ie trustees of Occoquan district to discuss 
for a new school building. In the after- 
a visit was paid to the Nokesville school. 

| following day was spent at Manassas. 
|e last week in the month several schools 
iiedford, Lynchburg and Appomattox were 
ed, during which trip Mr. Lincoln dis- 
| with the Appomattox County Board 
plans for the erection of a dormitory for the 

\ppomattox Agricultural High School. 
larly in February Mr. Lincoln made an ex- 
tended tour in the western part of the State, 
visiting Blacksburg, East Radford, Roanoke, 
Lexington, Fairfield, Raphine, Staunton, and 
vveral schools in Augusta county. Every- 
‘ec evidences of increased interest in school 
levelopment on the part of pupils, “peda- 
* and patrons greeted the visitor. 

ne week of February 15th found the In- 
spector in Rockingham. ‘This is his own, his 
native heath, and therefore he rejoiced in his 
sirroundings. Good roads and a touring car 
tiie it pessible for Mr. Lincoln to visit 64 
vols in four and one-half days. Rocking- 
ii has many miles of beautiful macadam 
-~ and a goodly number of modern sub- 


. 
TOO MES, 


stantial school houses. 
lie Inspector concluded his week’s work 
(i a visit to Elkton, where he learnt his 
\. 1b. C’s. The old school house near the bark 
Sieis of the tannery. which once he knew- 
iil probably hated—is no more: a second and 
a third have taken its place in these 
The town was strange and Mr. 
far “superannuated, 


\v vears. 


Lincoln, though from 


felt himself a kind of unrecognized Rip Van 
Winkle. 

lie inspector met the Charlotte County 
Bord on March the first. and employed the 
'elouining days of the week in visiting sev- 
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eral schools in Halifax, and in attending the 
Fifth Congressional District meeting at South 
Boston and the Charlotte County Teachers’ 
Meeting at Drakes Branch. At both of these 
meetings he had the privilege of making sev- 
eral short talks. 

During this trip an interesting hour was 
spent at the Wolf Trap Graded School, in 
Halifax county, where the superintendent and 
inspector were served with a lunch, prepared 
by the domestic science class of a two-room 
Through the benefaction of a public- 
elM- 


school, 
spirited lady, Miss Jennie B. Gray is 
ployed to teach the culinary arts to the girls 
in four separate schools. A master hand can 
accomplish wonders. 

The week of March 8th took Mr. Lincoln 
down the Rappahannock to the counties of 
Lancaster and Northumberland. — Several 
graded and high schools were visited. At Reed- 
ville a picture of the “Educator” was made,— 
a picture of a gasoline launch, which carries 
and tows seventy-three children to school. 
As slang would say, “Some Educator!” 

TERRELL HAS NO TIME TO FROLIC 

The past month has been no time of 
frolicking and ease with Inspector John B. 
Terrell. As he is the “custodian” of the 
special high, graded and common school funds 
and as the State Board of Health and the 
State Board of Education have made the erec- 
tion of two sanitary out-houses at each public 
school a condition precedent to the apportion- 
ment of these funds to the various counties, 
Mr. Terrell has been busy sending out inquiries, 
receiving reports of sanitation and disbursing 
the special funds. Notwithstanding this. he 
has broken his office chain several times. 

On February 17th, 18th and 19th. he visited 
the Manassas School and attended the sessions 
of the Eighth Congressional District Teachers’ 
Association. During the meetings Mr. Terrell 
spoke to the whole body of teachers on Stan- 
dards in School Work, outlining the State's 
plan in revising the course of study, and. at 
the Departmental Conferences, to the high 
teachers on Standardizing of High 
He reports the Manassas meet- 


school 
School Work. 
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ings as among the best Congressional meetings 
he has vet attended. 

The week beginning February 22nd, Mr. 
Terrell spent in Cincinnati attending the meet- 
ing of the Superintendents’ Division of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. His reminis- 
cences of this notable gathering must be re- 
served for a future chapter. Tle says that the 
educational “Solons” from all parts of the coun- 
trv were still talking about the great time they 
had in last February and adds, 
“The Cincinnati folks the the 
best imitation of Richmond hospitality they 


Richmond 
visitors 


gave 
were capable or.” 

During the week beginning March Ist. Mr. 
Terrell inspected the schools of Warwick and 
York counties. He 


schools 


included in his visitations 
colored ). two- 
room Mr. Terrell 


was much pleased with the school spirit and 


one-room (white and 


and high schools, 


schools 


the interest in education manifested 
in these that the 
preachers in Warwick and York throw open 


their ehureh doors to the educators and say, 


veneral 


two counties, Ile reports 


“Come in and talk to us.” while one of the 
leading physicians of the section mentioned 
is making medical and sanitary inspection of 
“Oh that 


preachers and doctors!” 


we had more of 


Mr. 


the schocls gratis, 
such exclaims 
Terrell, in recalling the things he noted. 

He says further that nowhere in Virginia 
has he seen as good work being done for the 
salaries paid. Most of 
and $35 per month and they go at their work 
as if they were paid sO or S60. Citing Poquo- 


the teachers get $30 


son as an example, where eight teachers teach 
over three hundred pupils. and where the six 
teachers receive only $3.0 per 
month. he that he 
teaching two grades of over seventy pupils. 


. 5 
Yes 


merely minding them.” 


elementary 


reports saw one teacher 


actually teaching them,” he says, “not 


May this experience of Mr. Terrell bring 


a smile of gratification to the face of some 
care-worn teacher who lecks her sechool-room 
door at 4 o'clock, thinking that the manage- 
ment and instruction of even fifty pupils is a 


hopeless job ’ 
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Changes in School Regulations 


The attention of division superintendents, 
school oflicials and teachers and others is di- 
rected to several changes which recently lave 
have been made in the school regulations by 
the State Board of Education. In each case 
the changes or additions are indicated in these 
oclumns by italicized words or sentences 

On January 22, 1915, the State Board 
amended regulation 70, page 160, of the Vir- 
ginia School Laws (1910 edition) so that it 


may read as follows: 


Length of Daily Session.—The time of open- 
ing and closing school shall be prescribed by 
the district board of school trustees, subject to 
the approval of the division superintendent: 
provided, that where an intermission of thirty 
minutes or more is given, no school shall ope 
later than 9 o'clock A. M., nor shall any schoo! 
be taught less than five hours each school day. 
including the necessary time for appropriate 
The time of opening and 


Ope Ning EVErCISEeS. 
Intermission to be 


closing schools, with the 


given, must be specified in contracts made with 
teachers. 

On February 1. 1915. the Board 
amended regulation 73. page 160, of the Sclhioo! 


State 


Laws. so that it may read as follows: 


Disposition of School Funds.—The pre weeds 
of State and county school funds must be t-ed 
exclusively for the pay of teachers, prov//ed 
that 7f after a fair scale of salaries for teach 
ers has been provide d. there reMAINS ani (sl- 
due, the same may be used for the drivers of 
school wagons. The district school fund aris- 
ing from the district school tax is under th 
control of the district school board, and =hall 
be used for building and furnishing scliool- 
houses and defraving the contingent expen-e 
of the schools of the district. The di-trict 
fund should not be used for any other purpose 
until the district has been provided with com 
fortable, sightly and well furnished seliol- 
the district 1 
should he used, as far as possible for th 


houses. Any residue of 


or te ache re. 





\ 
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() February 1, 1915, the State Board 
mended regulation 87, page 163 of the School 
Lit so that it may read as follows: 

\, / 001 Month.—The school month shall con- 


' four weeks of five school days each, and 


s 


in the discretion of the local school hoard de- 
duction may be made from the pay of teachers 
for every day they lose except such days as 
shall have been declared holidays by district 


school boards. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


HOME STUDY—PRO AND CON 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


In the Journal of Education, dated Decem- 
ler 1S, 1913, there is a suggestive Symposium 
on Ilome Study. The article is brief enough 
for complete quotation and is as follows: 

“Children who study out ef school are forced 

» neglect recreation and physical exercise!” 

After this unsupported and conclusive state- 
ment. the speaker paused and looked boldly 
and almost defiantly into the faces of his large 
audience of scheol people and parents. 

Ile was the president of the school board: 
and felt a certain sense of responsibility as a 
onspicuous, connective link between the two 
great allies. heme and school, 

There was a general smile which deepened at 
his next declaration. ‘Parents are not able to 
help their children with their lessons, for a 
person who left school twenty vears ago can- 
not do grammar grade problems in arithme- 
tir. and is not able to answer the questions the 
average child asks about. its studies. so that 
the child’s respect for its parents would be 
lessened.’ 

‘The child needs its parents companionship 
at home. he went on to say. ‘and does not 
want them to seeld it all the time for not 


learning its lessons: it wants a chance to live 
oitside the schoel-room and a chance to be 
happy. He declared that he had been urging 


the reduction of home-study for a decade but 
no attention had been paid to him. 

‘There should be at home truth in every- 
thine” he exhorted. ‘Under all circumstances 
Teach the child truth and always give 


ne ty e 


erious explanation of every question when 
isked. and tell him the truth every time: other- 


wise we are unworthy to be trusted with the 
precious treasure of a child’s belief and cred- 
ulity. 

‘Some homes are not congenial for study- 
ing.’ said the next speaker, a college professor, 
‘and in such homes there is no such thing as 
study. Lack of noise and a comfortable room 
are essential. Parents should make their homes 
so attractive and keep their children so em- 
ployed, that the home will appeal to them. 
Get the home all right and the problem of 
the street will take care of itself. It is the 
duty of the school to teach the children how 
to study, and the function of the parents is 
to see that the child gets its lessons in and out 
of school by its own effort, making the child 
an independent and _ responsible individual. 
The child can begin to do a little home-study 
beginning with the third grade to get in the 
practice of studying at home under parental 
insistence. He can study in the evening after 
supper awhile, then go to bed, say his prayers, 
and go to sleep. In my mind that is good 
pedagogy. If we can get a multiplicity of 
homes of that kind, the street will take care 
of itself. 

‘The feeling of personal responsibility is 
best gained by home-study.’ said the last 
speaker, a woman principal. ‘The 
average home affords better opportunity than 
the public school for thoughtful study. Tom» 
study is essential, for the child must gain per- 
sonal conquest. Many parents thoughtlesslv 
make a child helpless by doing the work for 
Others impatiently hear the lessons be- 
Patience 


school 


him. 
fore the child has mastered them. 
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is in this way exhausted and home comfort 
destroyed. If the child is struggling, let him 
alone. If the work is too heavy, visit the 
school and ask readjustment.’ ’ 

The foregoing sVinposium seems to be flav- 


The 


in the conserv- 


ored with the editor’s gentle sarcasm. 
Boston editor, well ensconced 
New 


have changed his 


Kngland complacency, may 
attitude 1913. But 


parts of the symposium doubtless is typical 


atism of a 


since 


of the attitude of many teachers and parents 


toward any modification of the time-honored 
method of home-study. and the rest of the 
advanced 
the 


professor of education 


symposium is in line with more 


thought. 
scientific 


edneational Comes now well- 


loved and 
from our State University with the results of 

From the 
the current 


Review we cite the 


his investigation on Hlome-Study. 
announcement of his article in 
March issue of the School 
following figures: 

“Of the 1.785 grade pupils questioned, 3% 
study at home before voing to school in the 
morning, 21 per cent in the «fternoon of school 
days. and 73 per cent in the evening of the en- 
tire week. Three per cent study on Sunday. 
Approximately the same percentages obtain 
for the 1.072 high school pupils questioned. 
About half of the grade pupils study in a quiet 
room, as do 80 per cent of the high school pu- 
pils. In answer to the question, Would you 
rather have vour present school day longer 
with more time for study at school, or shorter 
with less time for study at school, or about the 
The vote is as follows: 
156: shorter, 518: 


same as it now is? 


Grade pupils: Longer. 
same, 1.064. 
High School: 


same. 618. 


Longer. 131: shorter. 309: 
The most significant question is this: Can 

vou prepare your lessens better at school or 

at home? 

Home, 1.176. 

T60. 


Grade pupils: School, 555: 


High School: 


These figures are in substantial agreement 


School, 250: Home. 


with a similar investigation in Texas last vear. 
On the basis of such results it might appear 
conclusive that home study is altogether love!v 
and wholly to be desired. The 1.176 who can 
study better at home than at school doubtless 
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tell the truth and unquestionably, under pres. 
ent conditions of school administration the, 
find little or no help in studying at school, 
All the more reason for a scientific organiz, 
tion that makes study in school desirable. 
ligures, however, have also another story 
tell. Mr. Breslich of the Department 0; 
Mathematics in the University High Setvool, 
University of Chicago (see School Review, 
Vol. NX, pp. 505-515) performed a significant 
eXocriment ina class of Algebra. Two classe- 
in Algebra were tested. Section A’ was as 
signed the usual home work and no supe 
vised study was given. Section B was taugiit 


how to study and was not given any hone 


work. Both sections were given the same |e: 
sons. The result of the same test given t 


both sections at the close of the experiment 
us follows: Section A. 62.8 per cent and » 
tion B. 65.5 per cent. The preceding semeste: 
when no supervised study was offered to any 
classes Section B had an average of 79.4 and 
Section A 
supervised study, Section B gained over A 

the next semester. The lower averages wer 
due to the greater difficulty of the subject mat. 
Continuing the work in the next chapter 
' Sect 1? 


an average of 81.4 per cent. Bi 


ter. 
studied the order was again reversed. 
A was given Supervised Study and Section } 
the usual home work. In the test given bot! 
sections A averaged 77.5 per cent, a consiiler 
able gain over 62.8 and B averaged 86.4, break 
ing its own record and gaining over A. The 
Supervised Study work given B before -ti!! 
persisted from the preceding chapter’s work. 
This experiment shows clearly that under 
proper conditions study in the school is more 
effective than study at home. Similar re- 
are obtainable from other experiments. (f 
course, wnorganized study conditions in tlie 
school are no better than those in the heme. 
The child dees not want to stay in schoo] nv 
longer than is absolutely required. unless there 
is something in the school that interests ind 
helps. Suppese now that the school adm 
tration offered to every pupil adequate 
visions for the preparation of the next ( 
lessons under the guidance of teachers 11 
suppose that the child knew that this woul’ ' 
the only studving he would be required t 
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e next day’s work and that he had found 
vised study under the teacher really help- 

d productive of good marks and steady 

ro otion—would the normal child vote for 
rter school day and long hours of home 

. with the toting of books and the weary 
around the dining recom table or in the 

of his reom, while wholesome instincts 

() ay and secial fellowship urged and pained 
Certainly not. And would parents 

the adequate results of supervised 

and the glow of health and cheer in the 
eysons Of their children vote for dreary home 
with its consequent dependence on home- 

’ necessarily inefficient? Parents argue 
ie good old days and the methods by 
they were trained, i. e. some parents 

sut parents alive to the health and finer 
velopment of their children want the best 
that present methods provide. They look for- 
wd and not backward. The good old days 
mpared with our own were hard and 

rue! and unscientifie and full of wasted dave 
strained mental effort. Distance lends 
romance and enchantment, but no right- 

ed individual wants the old-fashioned 


school bench and the school-master’s whip or 
rattan or the droning method of recitation. 
We are making our exit from the days of 
pedagogical mythology. 

Home-study there must be for the more ad- 
vanced children. The writer is in full accord 
with home study for the pupils in the last two 
vears of the high school. It may ve assumed 
that by that time children have been taught 
how to study. The school must teach children 
how to study before it requires them to work 
alone. In manual training the pupil is taught 
how to use tools and how to construct a chair 
It would be absurd 
to expect him to do such work alone before 
he had been taught the right methods and the 
general plans of construction. And yet in the 
more abstract subjects pupils are expected to 


or a cabinet or a house. 


know how to learn without guidance. The 
school should be not only the social center but 
the intellectual center of the community. Here 
the effort of learning should be concentrated. 
Later the methods here taught mav be fol- 
lowed more independently by a well traine:| 
mind that has been shown how to avoid waste 
and considerable discouragement. 


ON WRITING ENGLISH CORRECTLY 


JAMES H. DILLARD, Charlottesville 


Iiy the werd correctly I refer to such plain 
aticrs as spelling, punctuation, and the uses 


of capitals and quotation marks. Of course 


there was a time when spelling hardly counted 
itall. The Father of his Country is said to 


iave spelled the same word in four different 
Ways on one page, and I have read the manu- 
vript letter of a well-bred old lady, written 
|S08, in which she spelled the same word 
i three different ways in the one letter. But 
i ore modern days we expect educated peo- 
ple to have a care for spelling, and while it 
's not a sin to spell words incorrectly, it is 
in offense at least against good form, and also 
‘sign of bad training. 

I im inclined to think that young people of 
‘wenty-five years ago were likely to spell bet- 
ter than the young people of to-day. Wher- 


T 
i] 


ever I make inquiry I hear complaint of the 
bad spelling and the ignorance of punctuation 
among our boys and girls who are just out of 
school. Business men will tell you that it is 
difficult to find young men who can write cor- 
rectly. It is not easy to find young women #s 
typewriters who spell well and know even thie 
commonsense elements of punctuation, Sev- 
eral years ago I tried four stenographers in 
succession, three of them high-school gradu- 
ates, and could not be at all satisfied with any 
one of the four because of positive ignorance 
in these simplest conventionalities of correct 
writing. TI remember once receiving a letter 
from a young lady who professed to have at- 
tended college one year and was making ap- 
plication for a position to teach English. In 
her letter there were eight common words 


4()2 


Worse than 


I have seen a brief note of a young col 


which were spelled incorrectly. 
this. 
lege professor of Biclegy, who is a Ph. D., 
in which three words were spelled incorrectly. 
It was evident that this man had never been 
taught the simplest principles of cultivated 
writing. 

Our schools of the past two decades, with 
some exceptions, while not intending to do se, 
have failed to teach correct writing, just as 
they have failed to teach the fine art of read- 
ing aloud. The main cause of the failure is 
perhaps the same in each case, too much to 
be done in too little time. Examine the daily 
schedule in most of our schools, especially from 
the fourth through the eighth grade, and see 
the rush, the hop-skip-and-jump. It is a won- 
der that any steady, accurate work is done. 

In this matter of teaching the correct writ- 
ing of English perhaps some blame may be 
laid upon the methods employed. In my ob- 
servation and experience T have seen nothing 
so good as the simple method of dictation; but 
there are ways and ways of handling this ex- 
ercise of dictation. If the work be not done 
with patience and extreme care, it is well-nign 
If the work is done with patience and 
extreme care, it will certainly repay the 
teacher who has at heart the good training of 
the pupils in the way of accuracy in their 


useless. 


writing. 

If I may be permitted I should like to de- 
scribe as briefly as I can the method of hand- 
ling dictation exercises in a school where the 
results have proved their effectiveness. 

It will perhaps be simpler and easier if 1 
may be allowed to assume the excellence of 
the method and give the description in the 
form First, choose a suitable 
book, not any prepared text-book on the sub- 
ject. but a book of general literature, printed 
by some reliable house which employs com- 
petent proof-readers. The school to which | 
refer made large use of Smiles’s Self-Help, 
Care in the selection 


of directness. 


printed by the Harpers. 
assures the teacher of a correct standard in re- 
spect to punctuation and other niceties of good 
usage. Read slowly aloud, phrase by phrase, 
or clause by clause, about as much as would fill 
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every other line on two pages of an ordinary 


exercise book. Tell only where the period 
fall. The pupils are to write in ink, and 9, 
every other line, so as to leave space for the 
After the first reading is finished, 
read the passage over more rapidly, carefully 
Gather the books 


at once, and correct them at home with red 


corrections. 
observing the punctuation. 
ink. Of course the corrections must be mad 
in such a careful manner that the pupil wil 
be impressed by your care. The careless cor 
rection of any exercise is a dangerous bid for 
future carelessness in the pupil. 

Return the books the following day. ani 
make this exercise of returning the books as 
interesting as possible. Talk about the mis. 
takes. Let the that 
only one m in swimming, that Andrew had 
two f’s in professor, that Robert failed to pu 


know John's had 


class 


the question mark where it was needed. ani 
so on. Fully as much time, perhaps more 
time, should be given to the return of the 
books as was given to the dictation on the 
previous day. 

If the plan here outlined be followed, pupils 
will almost certainly learn to spell and pune 
Moreover, there are two ad- 
First. by the use 


of good selections for these exercises the pupils 


tuate accurately. 
ditional virtues in dictation. 


constantly see and gradually learn the strue- 


well-balanced and well-rounded -en- 


Secondly, by following a good author 


ture of 
tences. 
the pupils constantly see and gradually learn 
the correct use of words, and thus increase their 
vocabulary. The patient and careful writing 
of the sentences from dictation enforces the 
attention to all these points. 


ISAIAH 38:15. 

Since thou art dead “I shall go softly al] my years” 

Knowing the gates of joy are closed for me: 

Not sowing earth indeed, with fruitless tears 
Remembering thee. 


For it would dim for thee the glory of the spheres 
To know that I and gray despair were wed: 
Yet, love, “I shall go softly all my years” 

Since thou art dead. 
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COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS* 


What They Have Done—What They Can Do—For Rural Schools 


C. L. SCOTT, Division Superintendent Amherst county 


\ hasty and rapid historical review of 
udary education in the United States will 


we 
show three distinct phases. 
First. the Latin grammar school, a public 


institution, which had its inception at Cam- 
bridge. Mass.. in the year 1635, whose function. 
broadly speaking, was to prepare boys for col- 
lege. 

[lie second phase was the academy, not like 
the grammar school, a public but private in- 
stitution. Whose function was primarily to af- 
ford boys and girls who did not want to go 
to college. a training conducive to general cul- 
tire and practical efficiency; and lastly came 
the public high school, whose function as orig- 
inally conceived was very similar to that of 
the academy. 

\ sharp delimitation of the periods of these 
classes of schools cannot be made, but it may 
he said in general that the grammar school 
flourished from early colonial times to the 
Revolution: the academy from the Revolution 
to the Civil War: and the high school in the 
United States at least from that date to the 
present time. 

The growth of high schools in America 
since 1860 has been phenomenal. At that time. 
as estimated by former United States Commis- 
Harris, there were about forty high 
scliools in the country. In 1870 there were 160; 
in 1880 there were 800; in 1890, 2.526; in 1900, 
in 1905, 7.576. 

The first high school in the United 
States was founded at Boston in 1821, but it 
was not till the third century after the found- 
ing of Plymouth Colony, and a little over one 
hundred years after Thomas Jefferson pro- 
posed a plan for a svstem of secondary educa- 
tion in Virginia, that the publie high school. 
in Virginia at least, came prominently to the 
front. 

Prior to the vear 1906 there were no high 


sloner 


6.005 2 


*Address delivered before the recent Richmond 
conference of Division Superintendents. 


schools in Virginia in the country. It is true 
there were 74 schools located in the cities and 
larger towns called high schools, but few of 
them even in the cities maintained a full four 
year course of study. In some schools in the 
country the high school branches were taught. 
but they were discouraged rather than en- 
couraged by the provision that they were not 
to displace common school branches. 

In March, 1906, the General Assembly of 
Virginia established a system for public high 
schools, and appropriated a subsidy of fifty 
thousand dollars for its support. This sum 
was placed in the hands of the Board of Edu- 
cation to be apportioned to magisterial dis- 
tricts, (or townships), or counties in sums not 
exceeding $400, according to requirements to 
be specified by the Board. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The legislature of 1908 increased the State 
subsidy to one hundred thousand dollars, and 
provided fifteen thousand dollars in addition 
for the establishment of normal training de- 
partments, to be located in twenty selected 
high schools. Furthermore, the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars was appropriated by 
the same legislature for agriculture and man- 
ual training departments in ten high schools. 
one for each Congressional District. The 
legislature of 1910 increased the latter fund 
to thirty thousand dollars, and added ten thou- 
sand dollars for extension work to be operated 
from the agricultural high schools as centers. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion in his report of 1907 says: “No eduea- 
tional movement in recent years has aceom- 
plished greater results than the high school 
development which has followed the enact- 
ment of the high school statute of 1906. Dur- 
ing the session of 1906-1907, one hundred and 
forty-nine new high schools were established. 
These schools were more widely distributed 
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and have accomplished greater results than 
even the most sanguine friends of the high 
school movement dared hope. The $50,000 ap- 
propriation by the legislature has been supple 
mented by several times as much from local 
taxes and private donations. No one cause has 
contributed more largely to the establishment 
of consolidated and the 
creditable school-houses than the high school 


schools erection of 


act. It has put new vigor into the system from 
bottom to top.” 

As showing more particularly the growth of 
the public high school in our own State the 
following figures are interesting: 

In 1905-6 there were forty-four high school 
in the State. In 1906-7, seventy-five. In 1907-8 
one hundred and fifty-four. In 1908-9 two 
hundred and eighty-nine. In 1909-10 three 
hundred and forty-one. In 1911-12, four hun- 
dred and eighty. In 1913-14, over 500. 

These figures show graphically the rapid 
There were more 


progress of the high school. 
high 


than three many 
schools in 1912. than there were high schools 


times as four-vear 
of all grades in 1905. 

Having thus rapidly gone over the origin of 
the high school and its rapid increase until 
every county in the State now has from two to 
a dezen, and some more, high schools in its 
borders, let us consider what the high schools 
are doing, and what they can do for the rural 


schools. 


WHAT THE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE DONE 
AND ARE DOING FOR THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

1. They are preparing teachers for our 

small country schools. It is estimated that 


they furnish about one-half of the teachers for 
the rural schools. especially where it is impos- 
sible to high priced teachers. The 
State Institutions are not turning out more 
than four or five hundred vearly, or have not 


secure 


furnished more than that number heretofore. 


Not every would-be teacher can attend a 
State normal. or a college or a university. 


hence we must look to the high schools to sup- 
ply the large deficit needed. In a few vears 
our three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
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high schools will make second and third grace 
certificates a thing of the past. 


. HIGH SCHLOOL ADVANTAGES 


2. They are giving sixteen thousand \Vii 
ginia boys and girls comparatively advance 
education that many of them cannot get else 
where and that is needed in this day for goo 
citizenship. Many boys and girls in the coun. 
try, after finishing at the elementary school: 
are now taking advantage of a high schoo! 
education at a small cost. They are making 
good farmers and good farmers’ wives. 

3. They have brought the schools and com. 
touch, and 


They are becoming neighborhood 


munities in closer are enriching 


life. 


Through school leagues holding reg 


rural 
center's. 
ular meetings, through lectures and debates. 
and through athletics and games, they are be 
coming the gathering places of the people. 

1. They are giving the citizens of the State 
a more exalted ideal of public education. The 
one-room school is too small to excite great 
admiration or interest, hence poor attendance 
and neglected opportunities in attending any 
school. 

3’. Through civic leagues they have stimu- 
lated the people to better school buildings and 
equipment. They elevate every phase of rural 
life physically. morally, and mentally. 

6. They make possible a more variegated 
education. Instrumental music, agriculture 
cooking, sewing and many other things that 
are impossible in the one room school ean be 
taught, and are taught in the high school. 

«. They have improved agricultural coni- 
tions. The consolidated graded high schools 
have been the means of improving public high- 
ways in many counties of the State through 
discussions of good roads by boys’ and adult 
clubs, and by those employed to run sehoo! 


wagons. 


WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS ARE DOING FOR RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


So far I have discussed this subject more 
particularly with reference to what the high 
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'- are doing for the rural schools. It 
ot seem amiss to add something of what 


‘hey ave doing for rural communities as well. 
Whot has been said above applies to the com- 
ui ties, as well as to the schools themselves. 
\. vas been previously indicated, the high 
«fools ave rendering a great public service in 
v a fair education and preparing for the 
ess of life those, who for one reason or 
moluer, are unable to pursue their studies fur- 
‘hey than the curriculum of public education. 
I) ~ by no means intended to decry college and 
versity education, but the fact remains that 
ollege education, under existing conditions, is 
arvely a luxury for the well-to-do and the rich. 
An attendance of four vears at college is ex- 
pensive both as to time and money, and it is 
ut fuir to say is steadily growing more costly. 
\Vhien we consider the vast improvements 
1 have been made in the last two decades. 

» faras instruction and buildings and equip- 
went go, it is net too much to say that among 


e mmsses at least. the education received in 


ihe Ligh sehool will soon be a fair substituie 
lov college training. 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOLS SIIOULD DO 


laying now censidered what the county 


«' schools have dene for the rural schools. 
md the communities in which they are. situ- 
ied. let us consider for a few moments what. 
n test cases, they have not done, but can dv. 
The county high school sheuld and can_ be- 

e a secial center for the community in 
lh it is located. This has already been 
one to a certain extent, and the high schoo! 
> how in process of expanding its secial func- 
tion. It is developing a new and mere imme- 

‘ite relationship with its constituency. To 
t the outside public is increasingly resorting 
l\y its games. its athletics, its entertainment. 
il its social life, and in seme instances is 
ollering illustrated lectures, theatrical repre- 
sentations and art exhibitions. which its quar- 
ters. more spacious than those of the element- 
ry school, make possible. This is well and to be 
encouraged as much as possible for it brings 
tle people together. and gives them a common 


interest in the scheol at least. While in every 
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community there are differences of taste, man- 
ners, creeds, languages and innumerable other 
variations, which prevent everybody from lik- 
ing everybody else, pleasurable fellowship can 
take place at the county high school, in which 
there is some sort of a community feeling. For 
the benefits to be derived from such associa- 
iron one needs only to recall the acquaintance 
of one whose career has been changed per- 
manently for the better by joining a certain 
club, or that other whose reputation has been 
damaged — through 
Young people who are reared 


irretrievably association 
with a fast set. 
in homes having well defined social traditions 
customarily step cut into the world of relation- 
ships with assurance; but the example, the pre- 
cept. and the atmosphere which have moulded 
them are net by any means universal, even in 
the habitations of the well-to-do and the rich. 
and the school, a ¢ccmmon meeting place for 
all, may be called upon to supply the de- 
ficiency, 

Second, the rural 
should become a cultural center. 
in this department of the sccial function there 
should be an effert to arrange literary, musi- 
eal, and artistic programs. in which amateurs 
generally, rather than prefessionals., will take 
Local dramatic clubs should 


school may and 
Accordingly 


high 


the active part. 
he enccuraged to present significant plays. us- 
ing those of local origin or interest whenever 
these are feasible. 

Other oceasions calling for broad activities 
of a similar order are afforded by national and 
local holidays. To celebrate properly the na- 
tion’s natal dav, May Day. and Labor Davy: 
to arrange a parade, a festival. a carnival, or 
some other like entertainments, in which all 
elements of the community are interested, or 
can take part—these and such like activities 
should be inaugurated and zealously fostered. 

Third. The rural high with 
profit. be made to some extent a center of civic 
activity. All will admit the tremendous im- 
portance to our civic welfare of the basis upon 
which those having right to the ballot form 
party ties, and their opiniens upon the many 


school ean. 


questions which come before them as electors 
in the State and in the nation: and yet it is 


a subject comparatively untouched in institu- 
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tions which the State is supporting ostensibly 
for the preservation of the democratic form of 
government. The institution of a political 
forum in a public school, it is true, is a peri- 
lous proceeding, and one which can be success- 
fully carried through only by the exercise of 
a great deal of tact and ability, and probably 
not particularizing too much; but there can 
certainly no harm result from impressing upon 
the minds of future voters the need of clear 
thinking before action, and thus restore some 
badly needed idealism to American political 
life. 
mise with personal convictions in order to se- 
cure hold out at all 
hazards can be developed by means of a sys- 


A basis for deciding when to compro- 


results. and when to 
tematic observation and analysis of the activi- 
ties of civie clubs, adult or otherwise, minia- 
ture congresses, and local improvement asso- 
ciations which have organized in the social cen- 
ter department. 

Fourth. The and 
should this 
connection it may be remarked that the early 


rural high school can 


become a vocational center. In 
American public high schools were founded 
to serve practical ends; they were vocational 
schools. The first 
ferred to as established in Boston in 1821 was 
intended to be a preparatory school for Har- 


American school above re- 


vard College: and at this time Harvard was 
almost exclusively a traning school for minis- 
ters. In 1888 the first American manual train- 
ing school was opened in St. Louis, and other 
like schools in Boston, Toledo, Chicago and 
Baltimore followed in the wake. “Since the 
work of the early High School,” says an emi- 
nent writer, “was vocational in character, sure- 
Iv to demand that 
given by the modern high school is not radi- 
eal or unwarranted. it is the duty of educa- 
tors today, instead of holding up their hand: 
in horror at the alleged profanation of the tra- 


vocational training be 


ditional curriculum and educational ideal, to 
seek diligently and patiently to understand the 
course of progress and to prepare young men 
and young women for efficient service in the 
complex heterogeneous society of a modern 
demecratic nation.” 
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VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES NEEDED 
That a large number of boys and girls leaye 
school soon after their fourteenth or before 
their sixteenth birthday is a well known ani 
portentous fact. In view of this there can be 
no mistake in introducing into the high school, 
so far as possible, instruction in those voca. 
tional activities. which are undertaken for eco- 
If the pupils 


thus leaving the schools at this early age are 


nomic gain or for a livelihood. 


to take positions in factories, stores and 
cflices, surely it is not out of the way wher. 
ever possible, to make their training in the 
schools a preparation for what they are to do 
when they leave. These and many other like 
things the high school of the present and fu- 
ture can do, and while many, or most of them 
at present are not doing, or all not able to 
do some of the things above indicated, surely 
no harm can come from setting a high ideal. 
It has been well said that the American high 
school is destined to be one of our greatest 
democratic educational institutions. It is a 
local institution where rich and poor, high and 
low, mingle in a homogeneous group. All are 
measured by the same standard of excellence. 
and that standard is one of merit, and not of 
circumstances or external conditions. 
Klementary education brings all classes to- 
gether, it is true, but only fer the rudiments 
of an education and at a period when the 
pupils are children, or but little beyond. 
The high school deals with pupils at the 
age when they are forming the ideals. ac- 
quiring the intellectual habits and physical o- 
ordinations that will be theirs through life. 
Judging the future by the recent past. the 
county high school is even now scarcely be- 
yond its infancy. The outlook for the future 
puts to the test the imagination of the most 


gifted. The improvement made up to thie 
present is marvelous, but all the indications 


are, tomorrow it will be surpassed. Nowhere 
else, perhaps, do we need teachers with such 
infinite tact, such genuine enthusiasm, suc) 
big-heartedness, such grip upon real life and 
such optimism for the future. Its course of 
study is almost indefinitely extensible. 








its 


he 


} 
1e 
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()f all institutions of learning it is the one 


ie-| adapted to the needs of the masses. It is 
an iustitution of the people at large. It lies 


~« to their social and intellectual life; it is 
») trolled by them and is dependent upon them 


for support. In other words, the people re- 
gard it as their school. and unless the signs of 
the times are deceiving, it is destined to be- 


come, as it should be, the peoples’ college. 





THE PLACE OF LATIN IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


WARREN B. DUNHAM 


\n important and difficult task in secondary 
ediication is to preserve the symmetry in the 
vurse of study. It is necessary to determine 
\icely what a high school pupil should study, 
aud it is equally important to determine the 
scope of the work. Here, as in so many other 
yueres of life, the question of proportion is 
essential. There are difficulties to overcome 
| reaching a decision and the tendency is to 
follow an easy path. In the case of Latin 
iuis is found in two directions, either in fel- 
lowing tradition, or in intreducing such a 
revolution that there is a break with the past. 
It is probable that the true path les some- 
where between the two extremes. On the one 
liand it seems clear that the traditional course 
of four years of Latin in high school is un- 
balanced and on the other hand the relation- 
of Latin to practical life are so intricate and 
findamental that the tendency to completely 
react from its study is problematical. Either 
of these courses destroys the symmetry in 
secondary education. 

In the consideration of this subject the 
creat fact that the high school is the people's 
university must be kept in mind. <A very 
suall per cent of those who enter high school 
vo to college which makes the problem of the 
high school one of the greatest educational 
issues in this country. 

What should be the place of Latin in the 
course? In order to rightly answer this ques- 
tion the content of the course of study must 
be determined. If it is found that Latin 
justly demands a place in the curriculum the 
question will then become cne of proportion 
and method. 

The claims of Latin as a high school study 
must be carefully considered. In a rural 


school where many of the pupils aspire to 
become farmers, it is natural to ask, What is 
the value of Latin? The question is relevant 
and should receive a real answer. The ma- 
jority of the pupils are prepared to answer 
the question for themselves before they reach 
the end of their high school course. The 
terms of the sciences studied are often opaque 
to those who have had no Latin and even 
when explained their transparency is often 
doubtful and their import is rarely appre- 
ciated. This is not the experience of pupils 
who have a good Latin foundation. The 
writer has at the present time a class of twenty 
in zoology. About thirty per cent of this 
class has not studied Latin. In the classifi- 
cation of animals and in the names of parts 
and organs this language plays a great part 
and many of the terms are full of significance. 
The Latin name often illuminates an organ 
or function under discussion and the handi- 
eap of no Latin is real and a number in the 
ciass have voluntarily expressed regret that 
it had not been taken. 

The same limitation is felt in the study of 
English literature. Whatever the arguments 
may be against Latin in practical education, 
the pupil who does not study it discovers that 
he has difficulty in properly correlating his 
work in high school. His blind-spot in the 
studies of the course has been greatly en- 
larged, while the Latin pupil shows his su- 
periority. So closely is English literature al- 


lied with Latin in the history of the languag# 
that it is impossible for the pupil who has 
not studied it to make normal progress. The 
struggle with words is often pathetic and de- 
rivation has little power to illuminate, whereas 
a glimpse at the origin of a word by a Latin 
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atten a true etude hot only to Its 


pupil is 


meaning and significance, but also to its fu- 


ture use. It is true that these very boys anc 
girls may spend their days on the farm and 
if life is to be no larger than a “dollar bill” 
Latin doubtful such 


end, but many of them are eager and appre 


lay be on Wieans to awn 


eclative renders of good literature. It is not 


untisual to have twenty-five voluines from my 


OW] library 1 ther hands, Iut the best ae 
English literature is net within the reach of 


the pupil who has no Latin. The door is posi- 
tively clesed against him and since he canno: 
become a lover of the best he must be satis- 
fied with the good of which there fortunately 
is much. It is interesting and suggestive to 
watch the automatic working of this) prin 
ciple where the geod has become the enemy of 
the best. or at its substitute. With no 


Latin many of the oreatest masterpieces of 


least 


Ienelish literature must remain closed an} 


sealed. and that which is characteristic of high 
school must continue through life with those 
further. In 


view of the facts.one cannot help but marvel 


who pursue their education no 
when the question is asked, What is the use 
of Latin? Not to study it means that the 
language of will 
mvstifvy the reader and he will find Marlowe 
and Ben Jonson only a puzzle. Ile will 
know more than half of the time what John- 
son and Boswell are talking about, and he wili 
be ill at ease in the company of Addison, Lamb 
and Tennyson. Further, not Latin 
that the key to the terminology of 
science, law. 
There 


and phrases, 


Shakespeare continually 


not 


to know 
means 
medicine or pharmacy is lack- 
ing. will be countless technical terms 
the meaning of which cannot be 
even guessed at. For that large majority who 
do not continue their education beyond high 
school, it would be difficult to find a study that 
will have more illuminating power, while for 
those who go to college and contemplate en- 
tering any profession. the lack of Latin. if not 
an unpardonable limitation, will certainly be 
a serious handicap. 


A PRACTICAL SUBJECT 


The scope of a high school course in Latin 


is a practical subject. We are all aware tha‘ 
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this is not a new question but it has not \ 


been wisely solved. Another word, there ture, 


is pardonable, for the retention of the si id) 
in the curriculum hinges largely upon the tin 
devoted to it. 
choel seems out of proportion but this cour, 


Four years of Latin in lig) 


has persisted because secondary education fia, 
been largely dominated by the college, ani 
The 
that will not admit a candidate to the classics 


college entrance requirements. college 
course without four years of Latin may |i 
bound to tradition at this point. It) we 
seem as though the real question a colleg 
should ask a student is whether his prepara 
tion in Latin will enable him to do the w 
of the The quality of 
his foundation, not the ground nominally co 
The larg 


amount of reading in the classics now 


freshman class well. 
ered, ought to be the real issue. 


quired, hurriedly done, may not be an ace 


quate foundation and some of us who tea 
Latin in high school know that it is not. 


There is a better way. 

If this study is to receive the recognition 
a high school course which its importance «: 
mands its content must be recognized. This 1; 
already SO clearly seen by many teachers thi 
the persisteuce of the traditional course seem- 
out of date iotwithstanding | the 
consideration that it fruit 
The most natural change which is 


strangely 
has borne rich 
the past. 
demanded in the readjustment of this stud) 
is a two-year course that will lay foundations 
well and also give the pupil some work in tl 
classics. No such course can be fully satisfac- 
tory if the second year continues to be wedded 
to Caesar. This has been inherited from tlie 
past when conditions were such that suitah!° 
second year work could not be planned out- 
side of Caesar, but these conditions no longer 
exist. Greater variety in the second vear |- 
not only possible, but desirable. Instead of 
devoting the entire year to Caesar, the reading 
can be varied so that the content of this year: 
work will be made not only more attractive 
which is desirable, but also more valuable an‘! 
a higher standard of values is one of the end- 
sought in secondary education.  Fabulie 
Faciles, a part of which can be used in the 
first year, can be finished, and if the work of 
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-t year has been of a high standard 

of this will be sight reading. Follow- 

v ‘iis, selections can be made from D’Oges 

Vir, Romae or Nepos’ Lives, or from both. 

[ie first is the easier and should precede 

\e)-. Judicious selections can then be made 

Caesar amounting in all to about sixty 

ers. The indirect discourse in Book 1 

ther difficult chapters, such as Book IV. 

ould be omitted. These are out of place 

second year pupil, both because they are 

iy in interest and are also full of dis- 

ving difficulties. The ideal Latin course 

| not be made a system of torture. In 

(accar the relative importance of the selec- 

should be kept in mind. One will not 

tray in selecting the Invasions of Britain 

‘(he Invasions of Germany, for these are 

vveat historical value. An oration of 

o can then be read such as the oration 

chalf of Marcellus or the first oration 

ist Cataline. There will be time left to 

i book of Vergil or selections can be made 

other authors amounting to five hundre:| 

nes. The amount of reading in the aggre- 

vale would still be less than the traditional 

re in Caesar. Time might still be found 

read a short text selected from the numei 

- cheap editions now being published. The 

‘ules of mythology are always interesting an‘] 

orrelate the work in Latin and the work in 

Miglish literature which draws so freely from 

us souree. If the student should not con- 

« the study of Latin farther, its value an-! 
ence would be permanently felt. 


= 


RIGHT START NECESSARY 


li the high school Latin course it is founda- 


niental that the pupil should get a right start. 
This means that there must be a re-adjust- 
ent of present methods. 
of the first year is under the direction of « 
leacher with little or no background beyond 


Tf the instruction 


1 
} 


‘igh school Latin, and with no clearly defined 
method, so much will have to be corrected or 
inlearned in the second year that the value 
of the work will be greatly impaired. The 


lificulties and discouragements of a Latin 
ourse have their source almost entirely in the 


careless habits formed in the first year. In 
order that these may be avoided the teach -r 
should study with the pupil at least a short 
period each day. Latin is a new strange 
world to him, and if he is thrown on his own 
resources with only a text book as guide, he 
will be on the wrong track as often as on 
the right, and will come up to the work of the 
second year in an almost hopeless condition. 
Thirty minutes a day spent by the teacher tn 
careful study with the pupils will be of much 
greater value than a recitation period. This 
will not only give a right start in Latin, but 
will give many a pupil his first insight into 
real study. The method used must depend 
largely upon the resources of the teacher, but 
whatever it is a large element of time should 
be devoted to the oral translation of English 
into Latin. Such work will do more to assist 
the pupil in getting a vocabulary and forming 
an acquaintance with the idioms and phrases 
of the language than any other method. When 
the pupil is not well equipped with these, 
Latin can only be a drudgery. Its very nam> 
wilt be despised, not because it is so difficust 
and dreary, but because a wrong method has 
been employed. No results worth naming wilt 
be secured and the pupil will have no sense 
of power in the language. 

The present method in acquiring a vocabu- 
lary is of more than doubtful value. The 
pupil torms the habit of turning to the vocab- 
ulary for almost every word. After four 
vears of this aimless wandering through vo- 
cabularies trusting that finally the meaning 
of an adequate number of words will be ab- 
sorbed, it is discovered that the pupil’s power 
of absorption is surprisingly small. The 
waste of energy and time by the use of this 
method is very great. Fortunately there is 
now available a book that points the way to 
the use of a wiser method, Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge’s The Vocabulary of High School Latin 
is so helpful and full of suggestion that after 
using it the teacher of Latin wonders how ‘t 
was possible to make progress without it. 
his work contains 2,000 words numbered 
from 1 to 2,000. The mastery of these words 
will enable one to read nine-tenths of the Latin 
he will meet. The whole book is ingenius 
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and suggestive and no better method of ac 
quiring a vocabulary than that used by Pro 
tessor Lodge will suggest itself. Each pupil 
is provided With a note boek numbered from 
1 to 2,000. fn each 


which are found in the succeeding lesson ar: 


lesson the new words 


written down with the number attached anc 
are copied in the note book after their proper 
number. The pupils are under promise to use 
no dictionary but the one made by themselves. 
It is needless to comment upon the result. The 
details of such a method can be worked out 
by the teacher and as the plan is used many 
helpful themselves. A 
practical and attractive addition in the Latin 


points will 


sugevest 


course will be to give the pupil seme work 


For example mak 
ing a list of the English words derived fro 


in the English derivatives. 


Seribo and its prefixes, ad, con, in, pre. ete, 


gives an interesting and suggestive piece 0; 
work. The results will surprise and delight 
the pupil and possibly even the teacher. 


In content and method a two-year Latin 


course can be given that will avoid waste of 


time and energy, preserve the proportions ot 
the course of study in the high school and at 
the same time give an adequate preparatio, 
for freshman Latin in college or if the study 
of Latin is pursued no further its relation to 
practical life will become so clear that. its 
value will be real and permanent. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON HOUSEHOLD SANITATION 


RHEA C. SCOTT, Assistant State Agent Home Demonstration Work 


The heme is the most important factor in 
the nourishment of the human being: there- 
fore it is necessary that the environment shail 
be sanitary. The atmosphere of neatness and 
comfort not only olves a keener appreciation 
of the beautiful, but it enriches the spiritual 
life. The following suggestions are made in 
view of the fact that the time has come for 
the semi-annual cleaning of the housekeeper. 
The “tacked down carpet” could be abolished 
not only because it is an experienced germ 
breeder, but because it serves as a refuge for 
the carpet beetle. If the floors will not permit 
of polishing, with a few well chosen rugs on 
them, straw matting with a rug here and there 
than the popular 
Rag rugs. with the 


will be more sanitary 
“tacked down carpet.” 
colors well blended, are more desirable than 
the cheap factory rugs. 

When oiling the floors. the following things 
must be kept in mind. The floors must be free 
from all dirt and dust: the oil must be of the 
best kind and of the right consistency, and 
rubbed well into the floor: the more highly 
polished the floor the longer it will stay clean. 
Linseed oil boiled, with a little turpentine 
added. is a good preparation to be used on 


the floors. 


It is important to remove all wastes from 
the house as quickly as possible in order to 
properly ventilated 
Wastes are foul air in the bedroom and the liy- 


have a house. Such 
ing room; and garbage from the kitchen. The 
bedroom can be ventilated by placing a board 
across the bottom of the window frame. a few 
When the window 
is raised a little this will let the fresh air cir- 


inches outside the sash. 


culate through the room and drive out the 
foul air without creating any uncomfortable 
drafts. The plan mentioned below is found de 
sirable in the daily ventilation of any house 
open all windows in the morning until the 
house has had a thorough airing; remove al 
coverings from the bed and spread them on 
the chairs so the air can penetrate through 
them: the mattress must be turned over the 
foot of the bed. A safe precaution against 
foul air getting into the rooms is to discard 
all unnecessary articles in the way of bric-a 
brac and old clothes that have been tucked 
away in the closets; if practicable, leave in 
the bedroom no clothes that have been worn 
during the day; and have a special place for 
all soiled laundry. 

If the garbage is not burned the barre! in 
which it is kept should be emptied several 
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te. a Week and some disinfectants put into 
ihe barrel. The garbage tin, with unclean 
hack premises, will help to breed one of the 
speatest. Of household pests—the fly. These 
pests are the greatest menace to health, and 
every precaution should be used to fight 
waiist their intrusion into the home; yet they 
are tolerated in every home to a certain ex- 
tnt. All places favorable to the breeding of 
fies should be removed from the premises: 
wrecus should be used everywhere; fly traps 
are reasonable and easily obtained. A trap 
which has proved quite a valuable asset to 
some homes ean be easily made at home. Take 
, piece of ordinary wire netting. Shape it 
ute a cone with the peint uppermest and with 
an opening just large enough to permit the 
fies to crawl in. Mix one teaspoonful of forty 
per cent solution of formaldehyde and one- 
half teaspoonful of sugar dissolved in a cup 
of water. Place this mixture in a shallow pan 
or saucer and put under the wire trap. 

The outbuildings are to be considered too in 
these semi-annual house-cleanings. The out- 
side of these buildings can be improved by a 
new coat of whitewash. The 17. S. Govern- 
ment has given to the public the following 
recipe for an economical and durable white- 


Was! 


Half a bushel of unslaked lime; slake with 
warm water: cover during the process to keep 
in the steam: strain the liquid through a sieve 
or strainer: add a peck of salt, previously well 
dissolved in warm water, three pounds of 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste and stir in 
boiling het. half pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting and a pound of glue which has been 
previously dissolved over a slow fire, and add 
five gallons of hot water to the mixture; stir 
well and let it stand for a few days, keeping 
covered to exclude dirt. It should be put on 
hot. One pint of the mixture preperly ap- 
plied will cover a square yard. Small brushes 
are best. There is nothing that can compare 
with it for outside or inside work, and it re- 
tains its brilliancy for many years. Coloring 
matter may be put in and made of any shade— 
Spanish brown, vellow, echre, or common clay. 
Reference: Farmers’ Bulletin No. 474, en- 
titled “Use of Paints on the Farm.” 

By emphasizing these sanitary improve- 
ments we are not only using an ounce of pre- 
vention in our home and wiping out the origin 
of so many diseases, but are promoting and 
uplifting the moral and sccial standard of the 
home, and of the community in which we live 
and to which we owe so much as citizens of 
our great old Commonwealth. 





SOME REASONS WHY MUSIC SHOULD BE REQUIRED IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


MARGARET E. FRASER, Director of Music, Fredericksburg Normal School 


Scme observation, a good deal of inquiry 
and more or less personal experience have con- 
Vinced me that, except in the larger cities and 
towns, the teaching of music is being sadly 
neglected in the public schools of this State. 
As a whole the people of Virginia have yet 
to realize that the lack of systematic instruc- 
ic in musie is not only depriving the curri- 
cilim of one of the most valuable courses 
available, but it is also cheating the children 
out of a priceless inheritance. 

Ve all know that to produce the most 
eflicient and best tvpe of men and women, edu- 
cation must furnish not only intellectual and 


physical, but aesthetic and cultural training 
as well. In the accomplishment of this music 
plays a leading role. Through the singing of 
songs carefully selected for their beauty of 
musical content and text the child’s emotional 
nature is aroused, he is led to select and appre- 
ciate the beautiful and good in all the arts 
thereby being inspired with higher and nobler 
ideals and being fitted for better citizenship. 
That music is of great value in intellectual 
development cannot be disputed. If the sub- 


ject is properly taught and based on educa- 
tional principles the child’s mental growth is 
materially helped. No subject calls for great- 
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er concentratlon or niore rapid and accurate 
thinking than music reading. 

In -ense training music excels. The ear, the 
eve, and the hand are constantly called into 
play. Hearing is trained through rote songs 
and dictation, the eve through sight reading, 
and the hand by written work. In addition 
to all this there is voice development in vocal 
drills and song singing and in game and ac- 
tion songs the whole body is called into 
rhythmic action. 

Music is a subject that calls for the constant 
exercise of the pupils’ understanding in a most 
interesting and profitable manner. Its_ in- 
fluence is highly beneficial to the moral tone 
of the school, and as a means whereby the 
school and community may be brought into 
closer sympathy and relationship it is inval- 
liable. 

A course in public school musie should not 
aim to make a musician of every child any 
more than a course in reading should aim to 
But 
it should aim to arouse and cultivate a side of 
the pupil's nature which will, in after vears, 
prove of real benefit to him in his home life. 
his chureh life. his social life. 
money as well as in the making of it, in en- 
and in not 


make an orator or author of every child. 


joving life as well as in living 
only getting pleasure. but giving it as well.” 
Prof. C. D. Robertson, of the University of 
Pittsburg. in an address to the school directors 
of one of the counties in Pennsylvania recent- 
ly made this statement : “Every boy and cirl 


who can read music, has a priceless heritage. 
There is nothing that vou can put in your 


schools that will bring greater comfort and 
jov to the pupils. and this Joy will be one of 
the greatest blessings of their lives in vears 
to come.” 

I think the people of Virginia are 
taught in 


really 


desirous of having music their 
schools. I know, personally, of county super- 
intendents and school principals who are will- 
ing and anxious for it. The great obstacle in 
the way seems to be the lack of teachers who 
are prepared to teach it. 

a condition should not exist. Music 
is not a mysterious and obstruse subject which 


few. 


Such 


ean be comprehended by only a chosen 
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“in the use of 


The ability to carry any ordinary song o; 
hymn tune plus the desire and determinati 
to learn enough about the subject to tea 

in the grades is all that is necessary.  \Vj1 
four normal schools in the State giving prac 
tical instruction in the subject and the large. 
summer schools including it in their course. 0} 
study there is no excuse for prospective tench 
ers being unprepared to teach it nor for thos 
already in the field of action to neglect their 
duty in this Martin Luther said: 
~The school-master who cannot sing and teaecli 
others to sing is of no account.” That state 
ment may be rather exaggerated but there i- 
a whole lot of truth in it nevertheless. 

A thorough course in music through the 
grades sheuld give the pupil the power to read 
practically any song put befere him. Think 
of what it would mean to a community to have 
every bey and girl with a singing voice ente: 
high school thus equipped to appreciate and 
perform one of the most beautiful and wonder 
ful arts God has put into the world. Th» 
pessibilities for good resulting from = sucli a 


Inatter. 


condition are almost unbelievable. 

That music deserves recognition as a legit 
mate and beneficial study, that by omitting : 
a’ very important and necessary phase in the 
development of cur children is neglected is 
acknowledged by all great educators of today. 
The sooner this conviction strikes home with 
full force in this State. and in all states where 
music is net required in the 
quicker this knowledge brings forth definite 
action—the better for our children, our schools. 
our homes, our State and our nation. 


thie 


schools, 


Talk health. The dreary, never-ending tal: 

Of moral maladies is worn and stale: 

You cannot charm or interest or please 

sv harping on that minor chord, disease. 

Sav vou are well, or all is well with vou. 

And God shall hear your words and mike 
them true. 





Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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LOCAL HISTORY AND LOCAL GEOGRAPHY 





EVA M. MARSHALL, Principal of School, Meadows of Dan, Virginia 


| .« defects in teaching history in the grades 
been pointed out forcibly again and 
wai, but perhaps nowhere are the glaring 
iefe ts more clearly stated than in the follow- 
ug escription: First, the teacher assigns a 
jive! number of pages in the text beck to be 
yemorized; pupils repeat the text-book in reci- 
iatiin. They are examined from the text at 
the cond of a certain number of weeks; the 
ject is then dropped and usually most wil- 
lingiv. The result is pupils pass from such 
stiools by the hundreds with a brief mental 
mbrance of names, dates and events. 

second, in other schools no text beok is 
used. The teacher talks and the pupils take 
woles. The teacher is not a special student of 
history. but she can talk text books on a small 
calc. The notes of the pupils are swept to- 
vetlier into a table to be memorized. The reci- 
tation is the story after the teacher and with 
nique variations by the pupils. The text 
hook abbreviates the larger works, the teacher 
ibhreviates the text book and the pupils ab- 
reyiate the teacher. The result is a meager 
mount of disconnected facts and a certain un- 
eruuinty in the minds of the pupils that 
leaves them conscious of their own ignorance. 


HISTORIC SENSE MUST BE DEVELOPED 


lf history is to be understood the child’s 
‘istoric sense must be developed. The teach- 
crs problem at the outset is how to arouse an 
lilerest strong enough to take the place of in- 
litference, 

(ranting that the teacher does understand 
iillren and has learned how to study history 
i an intelligent way, she must still analyze 
the “historic sense” to see of what elements 
composed and in what order they develop 
hildren. Her next query is in what form 
ist the subject matter be presented so as to 

luce healthy progressive development. 
Perhaps her own memory of how her grand- 
mother told her true stories about the time 
when she was a little girl may be the teacher's 
most valuable asset. 





PERSONAL HISTORICAL STORIES 


There is in almost every family some per- 
sonal historical story that would well be 
worth the children’s knowing, for as I have 
said, all text books abbreviate, and there is as 
much valuable history that has never been in 
a text book as there is in text books. Why 
should we not find some of these facts and 
bring them to the knowledge of the children 7 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Then there is the every-day history of their 
own town, state and country. Don’t Jet the 
child think that history is all of the past cen- 
turies, but bring into play the current events. 

If the teacher will cultivate assiduously the 
habit of studying current events through the 
medium of the daily papers and the best maga- 
zines, she will in time learn to regard his- 
tory as a great world process that is just as 
much a fact now as it ever was. Dr. W. A. 
McKeever said, “One of the most lamentable 
shortcomings of public school teachers is the 
lack of interest in current events.” 

Then take the child back to the lowest stage 


of man and bring him up to our own state 


of civilization; thus he is made to realize that 
our civilization is but a continuation of that 
of Europe and that the beginning of all 
things was not in America, but that we used 
the best that has preceded us as a foundation 
on which to build our nation. 

How many of us appreciate the beauty in 
the things around us or so much as see the 
beauty in our surroundings. which come before 
our view every day. With only a few minutes 
a day we could take the children out into the 


open air and discuss the coloring of the sky 
at different times, the mountains, the streams, 
the landscapes and all the local surroundings: 
thus opening the doors for deeper thinking and 
clearer seeing. 

If we take a class out after a rain or to 
the banks of a stream we can easily show on a 
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smal! senile 
old mother earth. 
book study the children have some conception 


of what they are studying and the study will 


all the physical features of this 
Then when we begin text 


not all be the memory work that we are fight- 
ing against. 
STUDY NATURE 

Tell the children what to look for in going 
to and coming from school; go with them on 
walks and be with them at night so as to help 
them to understand and to observe a part of 
the What is more in- 
spiring than the works of nature 4 
not a period within the day when we can- 


work of our Creator. 


There is 


not utilize our leeal surroundings. 

Let us study our land and our chief pro- 
ducts: why we raise certain crops: whether 
they pay the best under the natural condi- 


tions and so on. 
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As soon as the pupil can be made to see tha: 
these cosmic processes are vitally related 1 
his well being, the subjects of geography an 
history will be transformed from a mere bur. 
dening of the memory to a matter of living 
interest. 

He ought by this means to be given the im. 
pression that the geography of the country, as 
well as the history, is constantly being mace. 

Besides the historical interest that results 
from this study, we hope to develop in the 
children greater independence of thought. 
deeper appreciation of moral courage, of self 
sacrifice and of loyalty and a higher concep 
tion of the meaning of patriotism. Let the 
teacher consider how the young mind may be 
so schooled as to be able to see “sermons ir 
stones. books in running brooks, and good i1 


evervthing.” 


HYGIENE FOR HEALTH’S SAKE 


THOMAS D. EASON, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 


It must be borne in mind that the ultimate 
object of hygiene as it should be taught, is nox 
the giving of the information contained in a 
text-book. it is not aiding chidren in acquiring 
a knowledge of physiology and anatomy, or 
even committing to memory the rules of 
health: but health itself, efficiency and hapi- 
ness. If this be true, then text-books and reci- 
tations are but the means employed in achiev- 


ing a great end—the possess10n and use of 
health. When the object to be sought is health 


and efliciency, it is easily seen that the empha- 
sis in teaching should be placed on the various 
means of maintaining health and preventing 
disease, rather than on the details of anatomy 
and physiology. 

Within the past few years the teaching of 
physiology has changed from the old, cut and 
dried, uninteresting text-book course, in which 
the emphasis was placed on morbid details of 
anatomy and physiology, to a course with 
health and vigor as its object. built around 
hygiene and sanitation, with a judicious mix- 


ture of physiology and anatomy. This change 
has come, not because anatomy and physiology 
are less important branches of study than the 
used to be, but because thinking people today 
realize that the teachings of Lister, Koch, and 
Pasteur, founded on bacteriology, with pve- 
vention as their watchwords, are worth more 
to children than a knowledge of the histolog) 
of bone, the chemical composition of gastri 


juice. the location of the thoracic duct. in- 


fundibula. and the fissue of Rolando, or tl 
function of the pyloric sphincter and_ pee 
toralis major. 

As a result of the teachings of such men as 
Lister. Pasteur and Koch, the world has ac- 
cepted the germ theory of disease and is gra(- 
ually realizing the true meaning of “an ov 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure” awl 
“cleanliness is next to godliness.” Within re- 
cent years Harvard University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania have realized the ne- 
cessity of training men to prevent disease and 
now grant degrees in preventive medicine. 
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he attitude of the South in regard to sanita- 
tion and the prevention of disease was clearly 
jon at the meeting of the Southern Medi- 
cal Association, held in Richmond last Novem- 
jer. for throughout this entire meeting the 
keynote Was prevention. 

kkven if at birth a child is endowed with 
good health, he must run a hygienic course 
which is beset with many pitfalls and snares 
) the form of measles, mumps, whooping 
cough. and a host of other ills. To help roo 
iis path of many of its dangers is one of the 
juties of every teacher and especially those 
of physiology and hygiene. It is not to be 
expected that teachers shall be totally respon: 
ible for the health of their charges, for this 
|. the duty of the parent, but the opportunity 
of maintaining and improving the health of 
lildren is constantly before us, and a teacher 
ought to be equipped to meet and improve this 
opportunity of everyday occurrence. A child 
should be taught that he has many health 
oligations to perform and to this end teachers 
should try to impress children with the idea 
that health is not an individual matter alone 
but that each one of us is but a link in a great 
health chain, and that the strength of the 
‘iain, the physical condition of the commun- 
ity. is decidedly lessened when some of its 
links, the individual members of society, har- 
bor contagious diseases. In the same way that 
you show that measles and mumps are catch- 
ing. show that a wholesome, cheery disposi- 
tion or a sulky, chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
is capable of transmission, While explaining 
why a boy or girl with a severe case of 
*<niffles” is. for the time being, an undesirable 
member of society, show that the fellow who 
can always smile is really a panacea for many 


1 


FOUR SCIENCES CONCERNED 


In the teaching of hygiene we are concerned 
with four sciences: descriptions and locations 
of organs, or anatomy: functions of healthy 
organs, which is physiology; the laws of 
health, or hygiene: and the study of environ- 
mental conditions. or sanitation. The four 


studies which enter into the teaching of health 
are by no means of equal importance for but 
a superficial knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology is necessary to interpret the laws 
of health. 


teeth is important only in so far as it shows 


For example, the anatomy of the 


or explains the necessity of the hygiene of the 
teeth: a study of the muscles is important 
when such study bears on the necessity for ex- 
ercise, but not important as a memory lesson 
on Latin names. Boys and girls have little 
use for detailed descriptions of their “innards” 
and usually fail to clarify or classify the in- 
formation given them, as the following inci- 
dent, typical of the answers of many boys, 
shows. “A boy who was asked to name the 
parts of the body unburdened himself in this 
astounding fashion: the human body consists 
of the head, chest and stomach. The head 
contains the brains, if any; the chest contains 
the lights and liver, the stomach contains the 
bowels, of which there are five—a, e, 1, 0, U. 
and sometimes w and y.” 

It is not my intention to make light of the 
study of anatomy and physiology, for they are 
of importance in the promotion of the health 
of any group of people. In the advancement 
of science—medicine in particular—the train- 
ing of doctors, trained nurses and teachers— 
botii of them serve a definite purpose, but this 
is no reason why their details. meaningless to 
boys and girls, should be crammed down their 
throats. 

To teach the various lessons of sanitation 
it is necessary that much stress should be laid 
ion bacteriology, not as a science, but as it is 
related to the spread and prevention of dis- 
pase. Here I should like to wave the red flag 
of warning for the benefit of those who are 
inclined to harp on the subject of germs to 
such an extent that “germitis’—that attitude 
ot mind which prevails among those people 
who lose much of the pleasure of life for fear 
of coming in contact with germs—spreads 
among the students, and children become hy- 


pochondriacs. Not long since a case came «© 


my attention of a boy who was leadins a mis- 
erable life and fast becoming a nervous wreck, 
due to the distorted idea which he had gotten 
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from the study of germs and thei influence 
on health. Ile was afraid to drink water or 
milk, afraid of the meats and poultry bought 
in the stores, afraid that his food had been 
polluted by flies—in short he could eat noth- 
Ing in peace. If the study of germs is ap- 
proached from the biological standpoint and 
germs are looked upon as “the invisible 
fricnds and foes of man, and the idea that 
bacteria or germs may eXist practically any- 
where, but are not always everywhere, there 
is little chance that children are going to think 
that every time they take a breath of air they 
are taking a chance between life and death. 
In the teaching of hygiene it is well to show 
that. if the environment is free of germs, there 
can be no disease in the body. To teach chil- 
dren to “abhor insanitary surroundings is an 
important duty of hygiene, because sanitation 
kills germs and keeps the body strong enough 
to throw off most diseases before they gain a 
foothold in the body.” Much of the informa 
tion of preventive medicine ¢an be learned from 
the publications of the State Board of Health. 
which are distributed free of charge and 
should be in every school of the State. 

It is quite possible and highly profitable to 
make many demonstrations in class. A teach- 
er can get enough information from many of 
the modern texts on hygiene or the little books 
on first aid to the injured to instruct children 
in the methods of resusitating, binding of 
wounds, testing capacity of lungs, and carry- 
ing guns in such a fashion that accidents will 


be prevented. 
BRIEF OUTLINE SUGGESTED 


Space does not permit me to discuss at any 
length the course of study, but I can give a 
brief outline of a course which IT have found 
satisfactory. It is my opinion that children 
are not capable of getting much benefit from 
a text book on hygiene until they have reache | 
the fourth grade. Until this grade is reached 
the hygiene is best taught informally; the 
teacher taking a few minutes from day to day 
to talk to the children about various rules of 
health. and encouraging them by her own ex- 
ample to practice them. “Good health.” one 
of the books of the Gulic Health Series, is 


well adapted to-the use of fourth grade «| 
dren, while “Emergencies” of the same series 
is eminently practical for use in the {ifth 
grade. By the time children have reached tly 
sixth grade they are in a position to think of 
health as a community and social problem an, 
in Ritchie’s “Primer of Sanitation” (the best 
book of its kind I have ever seen) they 
find much of interest and profit. The sevent): 
grade may now use to advantage such a bo 
as Davison’s “Human Body and Health” o 
Ritchie’s “Human Physiolegy.” For hig! 
school students who have done little readiny 
along the line of physiology and hygier 
Ritchie’s “Human Physiology” will serve » 
very useful purpose. It is my opinion, hoy 
ever, that physiclogy and hygiene in the hig 
school are much more practical and vital when 
taught as a part of a course in biology, whic’ 
includes botany, zoology and human phy: 
ology. Such a relation is excellently mad 
such books as Hunter’s “Essentials of Biolog: 
and “Elementary Biology” by Peabody «1 
Hunt. 

There are many old sayings which may lil) 
us in fixing in the minds of pupils some of 
the vital factors of health and some whi 
we ought to forget. “Stuff a cold and starve 
a fever” is one of those “pithy sayings,” tly 
very pith of which may be poison. “Whi 
the wind blows through a hele, make your \ 
and mend your soul” has lost its force. Du 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” and “cleanliness is next to godliness” at» 
just as true today as when they were fir 
stated. Again I ask you to remember that: 
it is more important for children to clean their 
teeth. than to know how many they posse-=-: 
deep breathing is better than a knowledge «1 
carbon dioxide; an open window is wor!) 
more than a lesson on ventilation and tie 
teachings of physiology and hygiene are neg 
tive when their principles are not carried « 
by the teacher in the classroom. 

Let us live up to the opportunities whi) 
our profession affords; scrape out the enlare: 
tonsils, cut out the adenoids, quarantine t/ie 
diseased, straighten the crooked spines, brave 
up the stooped shoulders, and show positi\: 
ly that “health is wealth.” 
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VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 


Algar Woolfolk, President, Richmond. 
Geo. W. Guy, Treasurer, Hampton. 


th 


|. Hl. Binford, Secretary, Richmond. 


Vice-PRESIDENTs: 


ie hiu~) District—A. B. Chandler, Jr., Freder- Sixth District—D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
; C. Johnston, 


ksburg. 


second Distriet—J. FE. Ames. Driver. 


fhiod Distriet—W. B. Coggin, Providence 
lorge. 

th District—I. M. Martin. Farmville. 

hifi, Distriet—Charles Friend, South Boston. 
bk. A, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


le most important educational meeting of 

vear in all the United States is that of 

Department of Superintendence of the 
Vitional Education Association. 

lie meeting was held February 22-27 in 

| inati, and was attended by about twenty- 

Virginia school men. We traveled, most 

-. over the Chesapeake and Ohio in a 

(| Pullman and_ discussed thoroughly 

«en route all the school problems of Vir- 

“iia, as well as other pleasant topics. One 

{the most pleasant features of a trip to these 

gatherings is the traveling together of 

friends and co-workers. 
{ 
THE GREAT EDUCATORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


SOME OF 


\VinntamMm H. Maxwetn. For the past forty 
vears Dr. Maxwell has been at the head of a 
svstem., which includes at the 
present time 18.000 teachers and twice as many 

lren as are to be found in all the State 
of Virginia. The dector looks young for his 
igo. is as straight as an Indian: andl. if he 
las troubles, you would never know it by his 

‘lv expression. He made one of the great 
speeches of the meeting on the subject—*The 
Kssentials In An Effective School System.” 
One could not listen at this great educational 
without having one’s respect 


| school 


pli esopher 


leepened for the profession of teaching and 
out making a vow to study more carefully 
lifferent phases of education. 


woman when she begins to fight. 


Seventh District—J. Harrison- 
burg. 

Eighth District—M. T. 
boro. 

Ninth District—W. R. Bowers. Rural Retreat. 

Tenth District—A. C. Kimbler, Waynesboro. 


McManaway,. Hills- 


Grace Stracuan. Miss Strachan is a dis- 
trict superintendent in New York City, an‘ 
has attained national prominence on account 
of her successful fight for equal pay for the 
women teachers of her city, where equal ser- 
vices were rendered. In Kipling’s “Female of 
the Species” the main point seems to be that 
there is no such thing as compromise in. 
This has 
certainly been true with Grace Strachan in her 
“equal pay for equal services” fight, which was 
won after six long vears of the hardest kind 
of fighting. Miss Strachan says that she ad- 
mires the teacher, but that the 
teacher is just a selfish brute who cares for 
no one but himself. She is a candidate for the 
office of president of the N. E. A. and will be 
voted upon at the summer meeting to be held 
in San Francisco next July. 


MAN male 


Naruan C. Suaerer. Dr. Shaefer, the vet- 
eran State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
made perhaps the greatest speech of the Con- 
vention, before an audience that filled the great 
Music Hall to its capacity. What shall our 
Public Schools Do To Prepare For War? was 
his subject. The doctor in compelling elo 
quence maintained that to organize our public 
school students into soldier companies would 
be “organized insanity.”—THlis peroration clos- 
ing with Julian. the Apostate’s famous excla 
mation “Oh Galilean. Theu hast conquered!” 
brought the great audience to its feet. 


Eiia Frage Younc. Mrs. Young has been 
city superintendent of the Chicago schools for 
the past six vears. in which position she has 
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had a stormy career. She is net the most pop- 
ular educator in the country. That she is a 
capable school administrator cannot be ques- 
tioned: but she is stern, domineering, pug 
nacious and absolutely devoid of “feminine 
charm.” “Is she really a woman, or just a 
man in masquerade 7” yeu ask yourself as you 


hear her speak, 
MiIE SIX AND SIX PLAN 


One of the livest questions up for discussion 
at Cincinnati was that of vocational and pre- 
vocational training. This discussion centered 
around the “Six and Six Plan.” The Cincin- 
nati Post said that U. S. Commissioner Clax- 
ton discussed the Six and Six Plan which was 
“Something or Other.” This statement was 
made, however, for general readers. Teachers 
know that the Six and Six Plan means six 
vears in the grades and six in the high school. 
At the end of the six years of elementary 
schooling instruction should be varied to suit 
the vocations toward which the pupils are 


traveling. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 


On the last day of the Convention I had 
the pleasure of meeting informally representa- 
tives from eight State Teachers Associations 
who met for the purpose of exchanging ideas. 
T was particularly impressed with the Califor 
nia Association. This organization has a much 
larger membership than ours and consists of 
four sub-divisions—The Northern California 
Teachers Association and three other similar 
organizations. More importance is attached to 
these sub-meetings—cerresponding somewhat 


] 


to our Congressional District Meetings. than 


to the State Meeting. The working body of 
the State organization is known as the Council 
of Edueation. and consists of about one hun 
dred of the leading teachers of Califernia. A 
paid secretary maintains an office with four 
stenographers in San Francisco. and has as 1 
part of his duties the editing of the State 
school journal, 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION «| 
RICHMOND 


fn the January issue of the JOURNAL a re- 
quest was made of local Teachers Associations 
to furnish to the vice-presidents of the Con 
gressional Districts a resume of their past 
achievements. In response to this request the 
Elementary Teachers’ Association of Rich- 
mond, Va., has sent in the interesting report 
given below. The work being accomplished by 
this Association is a fine example of what can 
be done. and it is hoped that other Associa- 
tions will be stimulated by its good work. 

The Elementary Teachers Association was 
organized September 25, 1911, President Mi-s 
M. E. Craig. The chief work accomplished 
during this vear was a material increase in 
the salary of the teachers of the elementary 
schools. 

Miss Halloran and Miss Mallonee were sen 
as delegates to the N. E. A.. which met at 
Chicago. Miss lL. E. Moseley was elected pres 
ident for the second vear. During this vear 
membership was secured in the National FE}: 
mentary Teachers Association. The Associa- 
tion took part in several progressive move- 
ments in the city among them The Play 
Grounds, Pubhie Library, and Richmond Sum- 
mer Normal. Lectures were given by Dr. Me- 
Lauchlan. Dr. J. A. C. Chandler. and Dr. 
Ennett. Delegates were sent to the Distric 
Conference which met at Williamsburg.  e 
eral money-making ventures were made and 
were successful. The vears work closed with 
an entertainment at the Madison School in 
honor of the visiting teachers in attendan 
upon the Richmond Summer Normal. 

Miss Adair was chesen President for 
third year. Money-making ventures we! 
again successful. The following matters '\ 
fore the General Assembly were endorsed 
the Elementary Teachers Association : Teachers 
Retirement Fund. Comnulsory Edueation. | 
ordinate Universitv. Equal Pay for Eq 
Work. Tenure of Office. rxamination of 
hooks for the new list to be used in the | 
mentary Schools was the work of great mag 
tude. A room was secured in the Vire 
Hospital for the benefit of the teachers. © 











(lar was chosen President for the fourth 
ea An entertainment was tendered the 
tea vers in attendance upon the State Teachers 
\s ciation, reception and musical at the 
Jetlerson, theatre party at the Empire given 
nier auspices of the Elementary Teachers. 

\ course of lectures on Virginia history by 
Dr. Anderson of The Richmond College has 
eel arranged for February next. These lec- 
tures Will be helpful and interesting to all. 
Vegotiations are pending for membership in 

e Virginia Federation of Womens Clubs. 
jis are well under way for establishment of 
i Domestic Science class for teachers in Feb- 
ruiry. The Association has applied for and 

receive its charter in a few days. The 
membership has grown from year to year. It 
s the earnest desire of the Association to be- 
oie a real help in every way to teachers and 
wols. Many plans are being considered by 
nich the Association may become beneficial 
to the teachers in time of real need. 

lle Association meets regularly the second 
Wednesday of each month, at Ruffner School 
it + P. M. 

signed by Committee of Publication, 

C. E. Aparr, 
J. HaALioran, 
M. EF. Crate. 


WAVE YOU RECEIVED A COPY OF THE ANNUAL 


PROCEEDINGS 


lhe Annual Proceedings of the Virginia 
Suite Teachers Association for the vears 1913- 
I'l}, was mailed out to members of the Asso- 

ition on March 15th. If you have not re- 
ceived your copy, drop a postal to Secretary 
binford. Every teacher is urged to read care- 
filly the annual addresses of Presidents Bur- 
riss and Russell, as well as the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer. Other valuable in- 
formation is contained in the publication. 


INTERESTING REPORT FROM ALBEMARLE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Albemarle 


levchers Association was held Friday and 


January the twenty-second and 


Saturday, 
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twenty-third, in the Educational building of 
the University of Virginia. 

The sessions were presided over by the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Superintendent IH. M. 
McManaway. 

The following subjects were discussed : 


I. How may the school work of the county 
be further standardized / 

II. Recommendations on a published course 
of study for the county. 

III. The use of the school library. 

IV. Possible changes in the course in Mathe- 
matics to save time and secure effi- 
ciency. 

V. Extension of Industrial 
Albemarle County. 
VI. How may the School Fair be improved ? 
VII. Certification of teachers. 


Training in 


Suggestions were made and plans formu- 
lated for the next School Fair. In connection 
with this subject, it was decided that no blue 
ribbon winner in a past fair could compete in 
that class again, and that all work exhibited 
must be done under the direct supervision of 
the teacher. 

The subject 
that pertaining to a system of uniform gra+d- 
A committee was 


most widely discussed, was 
ing throughout the county. 
appointed to make a list of examination ques- 
tions in Mathematics, English and Spelling, 
to be used from the first through the sevent! 
grades. These questions are to be placed in 
the hands of the teachers near the end of their 
terms, that they may give them to their pu- 
pils at that time. These questions are not de- 
signed. entirely, to take the place of those 
given by the teachers, but to be suggestive and 
help make the work more uniform. 

The Superintendent talked at some length, 
on that subject so interesting to some teachers 
—¢ertification. 

Miss Scott, the District Club Worker, was 
present in the interest of Mothers’ Clubs. 

She expects to organize a number in this 
county soon. 

A representative from the Peace Committee 
at Washington distributed cards to be given 
the school children with the request that they 
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write to each of the crown heads whose coun- of Miss MeFarland’s classes, Misses \\ LiL 
try is at war, asking for peace, giving their Rothwell and Johnson of Red Hill Higi 
reasons for asking the same. School, Misses Sallie Brown Parrott and Lo 


On Iriday evening, a reception was given Wood of Free Union High School and Mis. 


the teachers at Madison Hall. at the Univer- Violet Etherton of Proffitt Graded Sch 
any _— Mazic . MeFarland, Domestic This is the last meeting that will be held ¢) 
Science teacher and Tomato Club Organizer school vear, as the five months’ school: 


of the county, was chairman of the reception 
‘committee. assisted by Miss Marian Farish and 
Mr. W 


sisting 


soon be closed. 


— While this is not among the oldest Asso 


of both 


and recitations had been arranged. 


\ most enjovable program, con- ) 
"Se e ] c ve. S ‘ > . . > rs are § Pt 
corél and incivaniel seucic 'O* 1D The Stele, its members are ale: 
At eleven 


oclock refreshments were served by members 


interested in all phases of education. 


Miss Besstr Dunn, Secret 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
FANNIE W. DUNN, Farmville, Va. 


READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


pupils have little pleasurable association wit 
the idea of reading. We teach pupils to rea 
perhaps, but if at the same time we are teacl: 


ing them to hate reading. to what end is whit 


In the matter of publie school reading. pri- 
mary books and the method of teaching read- 
ing in the primary grades has received the we have done? 

The subject of teaching reading is so exter 
sive that it is possible within the limits of th: 
department only to touch upon the more com 
mon or practical points, which, for the pu 


lion’s share of attention. The impression seems 
to prevail that when a pupil has mastered the 
sounds of the letters and their synthesis as 
provided for in various phonic methods, the 
Tt works very pose of brevity and clearness are given in t! 
form of definite do and don’t suggestions 


work is done. This is not true. 
well in first and second. and to some extent in 
third eracdes, heenuse the vocabulary of the 


readers used in those grades is largely the DON'T USE TOO HARD A TEXTBOOK 


ehild’s own, which he is accustomed to hear, 
if not to speak. But to the 
third and to a very large extent in 
those higher, many words occur on each page 
which the child has never heard. It 
haps easy for him to get for himself a word 


some extent in 


readers, 
is per- 


whose sound he knows. but whose printed 
But when 
T have 


seen a fourth grade class. composed of at least 


form he has not previously seen. 
heth are unknown, he usually fails. 


average readers, unable to get the word jAoh, 
hecause the sounds. when put together, sug- 
gested no known word. and seemed to make 
nonsense instead of many such 
as the ordinary intermediate readers 
focus attention on mechanics to such 


sense. So 
words 


eontain 


an extent that thought and appreciation 
cuffer. and make the work so difficult that 


We get children into difficult reading 
fast. There is almost no fourth reader i! 


istence suited to the capacity of fourth ¢ 
children. and the less said of fifth reade 
better. No harm 
good, if nothing higher than the third 1 
were used till the beginning of the fifth & 
We need to get rid of the idea, 
among teachers as well as among pupil- 
patrons, that first reader means first ¢ 
reader. second reader second grade re 
and so on. There are many parents who 
sider it an insult to their children to re 
that they read more than one reader of a 

“My bov has read through the second re: 
T want him to go in the third.” “T’ve fin 
the third reader: I don’t want to go ba 


would be done. and 


pre\ 
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? » vird reader class.” Teachers are all famil- 
th this sort of objection. But it is not a 
objection. The subject matter of no two 
rs of the same kind is identical. They 
n different stories, different poems, told 
erent language. The only point of like- 
- in the degree of difficulty. And if chii- 
are to become fluent and easy readers, 
need to read a great deal that is sufh 
, within their powers to enable them to 
the habit of reading well. It is much 
to use two first readers and one second 
vce versa in the second grade. And if 
in only read two readers in the year, it 
| be better to have one, if not both of 
. first readers. If you cannot manage it 
other way, make a practice of leaving the 
reader taken in a grade only half finished, 
at the first reading work of the following 
nay be in the easier text. Thus, first 
« pupils would read as many primers as 
ble. taking up first readers in the latter 
of the vear, and leaving half a first 
citer for the first week of the second grade. 
len perhaps another first reader should be 
in the second grade, leaving some un- 
hed second reader material for the third 
le. and so on. The fifth grade, in which 
tie reading time is in many country schools 
ilerably shortened, might well take no 
reader at all, but use instead supplemen 
fourth readers. It is much reading that 
es good readers, and much reading is not 
ible with a difficult textbook. 


THINGS IN ORAL 


READING 


a NECESSARY GOOD 


lemember that three things are necessary 
so0d oral reading—to pronounce the words 
ectly. in order to be intelligible: to read 
bly, in clear, carrving tones. in order to 
jeard: and to read with expression and 

| monotony of utterance. in order to be 
nicresting. Too many teachers forget all 
hout these last two requirements. in overmag- 
nilving the first. Do not make your reading 
lesson a mere pronouncing lesson. Tf that is 


What vou are after. use a column in the spell- 
ne hook. Don’t encourage pupils to feel that 
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the only criticism necessary is to tell what 
word Was mispronounced. Don’t, don't, don't 
allow pupils to follow every reader's ettorts 
with a storm of waving hands and snapping 
fingers and such criticisms as “He said fhe for 
une” “He said large for big.” “He left out 
What if he did? Did he the 
Did he give it so that we all 
could hear? Did he read so as to interest Us ¢ 
Then he has read well. Did he make us feel 
as the author felt, see with the authors poet 


and,” give 


thought ¢ 


vision’ Then he has read superlatively well, 
even though he miscalled one word, omitted 


But did he 


mumble his words so that we could not hear? 


another, transposed a phrase. 


Did he read in a monotonous tone, prisoned 
somewhere in the back of his mouth, that did 
not convince, and aroused no feeling of in- 
terest or sympathy? Then he has read atroci- 
ously. even though every word was correctly 
pronounced, 
SEE THAT YOUR READERS HAVE AN AUDIENCE 
If there is only one child in the class, and 
you cannot combine classes so as to put him 
with other pupils, let him read to the children 
in the lower class. If possible, make some 
combination. 
one lesson alone, and one in the next higher 


Perhaps you can let him read 


or next lower class: perhaps he is a very good 
reader and can be put for all his reading in 
the class:above him: pernaps he reads very 
poorly and will be most profited by reading 
with the next lower group. When you have 
so organized your reading classes that every 
pupil has classmates, see.that he reads to 
them. to show them the picture he sees. the 
sound he hears, the emotions he feels in the 
selection. TI once saw a teacher line up her 
class facing the blackboard, and stand behind 
while they read—presumably to the 
chalk and erasers. How could she expect rea! 
reading from them? (Parentheticallly be it 
said. she did not get it.) 


them 


WHERE THE READER SHOULD STAND 


Don't let vour pupils stand on vour skirts 


and read. This is a common mistake of teach- 
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ers of the first four grades. They have no 
textbook. and they Want to see that the chii- 
dren dont make any muistakes as they read. 
Sut What reason will the child then have for 


opening his mouth and throwing his words 


so 


out / What if you dont have a book ¢ 
much the more reason why your pupil must 
read intelligibly enough for you to get the 
authors meaning. But, as a matter of fact, 
a teacher cant do very much with a subject, 
even primary reading, if she doesn’t have a 
textbook, or never looks over the lesscn. If 
vou ean t, then youd better hold the book, and 
let the child tell you what he has read in it at 
his seat. Of course he won't get training In 
good oral reading, but at least he won't be 
getting practice In Very bad oral reading, 
which is what he is doing when vou hold the 
book and he reads out of it. 

Some teachers have the pupils always come 
up to the front of the room and stand when 
This takes a good deal of time. 
If the 


ehild is reading a selection of some leneth, a 


they read. 
however, and is not always practical. 


long paragraph, for instance, or a page. it 
may well be required. The important thing 
is to make the children feel that thev are read- 
ing to their classmates. and have them stand 
reaches 


whatever direction best 


If vou find a strong tendency 


or turn in 
their audience. 
in pupils to read directly to vou, it sometimes 
helps for you to stand back of the class, or sit 
among them. It also helps very much if in 
stead of the direction “Now read that to me.’ 
or “See if vou can tell me that.” vou say 
rather. “Read that to us.” 


make us see that as vou see it.” 


“See if veu can 


MEANS OF GETTING EXPRESSION 


Don't hope to get expression by “minding 
stops.” “Let vour voice fall at a period.” is 
as futile as it is false. It is a very monoton- 
ous reader whose voice always falls at a pe- 
riod. 
to have the pupil get the thought. and then 
show him that his reading can express that 
thought. can give it to another as he himself 


The only way to get expression is first 


has understoed it. Definite questions and direc- 
tions will help here. “What word tells us whose 


Read tw 


reads: "She 


porridge Goldilocks tasted next ‘? 
show that clearly. The child 


“Now show how tu 


i 


tasted the baby bear's.” 
she ate.” “She ate it a// up.” “Read this para 
graph to make us hear what a noise that train 
made.” “Look over that verse and find every- 
thing in it that tells you it is springtime, thei 
show us by your reading what you found, 
and so on. And if the sentences are run into 
another, “What 


Tell one thing at a time.” 


are you telling us about? 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS ON PUPILS” READING 


When a child has read very well. help tie 
class to see wherein his excellence lies—John 
showed us every spring-like thing in that 
verse: “Mary made us all hear so clearly: 
“Did vou notice how Harry made us think 
particularly how wicked the old giant was?” 
(Ile may have done it by “saying the wor 
or “saving it longer.” 
“Dont vo 


louder than the others,” 
as the children would express it.) 
want to see if vou can show it as plainly as he 
did 7” 

Conversely, never have a badly read para 
graph or stanza reread unless the reade! 
knows where he is expected to make an im 
provement. “Maude didn’t see near all the 
spring-like things in that picture; see if you 
can show more of them:” or “Mary, you read 
that so low that I’m sure the back row didnt 
Read it 


hear vou, again and make them 


hear.” 
SILENT AND ORAL READING 


Remember that there are two kinds of vead- 
Use both. Ofte 
a difficult selection may be successfully han- 
dled thus. Let the pupils read silently the 
part vou know is so involved or so full of \n- 
familiar words that it will take more ‘ime 
than it is worth to read it orally. Then lave 
one or more of them tell what they have id. 
till the thought has been completely given 


fleyyr 


Select for oral reading those parts that a! 


ing. silent as well as oral. 


opportunity for variety of expression. (a 
sionally give lessons. using other texth 
reference books. or newspapers. in whiel 
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-e is to get the desired information, by 
It is 
rue that slow readers are necessarily 
sivest. Neither is it necessary that a slow 
Exercises as indi- 


lu pul} 
hi Jin veading, as quickly as _ possible. 


shall remain slow. 
above, with speed as the aim, will prove 


iN eae! 
\ ite 
ckening in reading as they have prove.l 
ry = 

Try it. 


(; is YJ 


1) be in arithmetic. 
L THE USE OF ORAL READING 


Dont say, after a pupil has read orally, 
~Now tell us what you read.” What is the use 
of oral reading if it doesn’t tell us what 1s 

\ eid¢ If you are afraid the pupil won't get 
' the thought of the paragraph, help him to do 
t ~ by questions, discussion and explanation 
vwefore he begins to try to express it, not after. 
And when vou think he has the idea clearly, 
lon't say. “Now what is it you are going to 
tell us when you read,” but rather, “Read to 
tell us What vou think that paragraph shows.” 


STUMBLING 


Discourage stumbling. If a pupil rises to 
read and falls over words, say. “You can’t 
real that: vou don’t know your words.” Per- 
aps add, “Listen to Mary and see if vou can 
read it after she does.” In the first and second 
grades a common device which is helpful here 
~to have the children all read silently a sen- 
lence In the first grade, a paragraph in the 
ask for words they do not know, pre- 
ferably by their number in the line: and show, 
ov raising their eves when they have finished, 
that they are ready for oral reading. This 
device should not. I think, be used often in 
the third grade, unless vour class is particu- 
arly backward. Instead, direct their atten- 
tion to the particularly impertant ideas of the 
part to be read by means of questions and dis- 
During this dis- 

ion, it is easy to call attention to a word 
that is likely to give trouble. “What kind of 
(Children have trouble with 

In this case it may be 

from its resemblance to 


second : 


ission. as suggested above. 


~ 


dwarf was it?” 
e word malicious. ) 


out 


PATH) 


v worked 
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“You know what this is?” writing 
delicious on the board. “Now what is this?” 
erasing the first syllable and putting ma in its 
place. “Who knows what malicious means?” 
Sometimes the word is one that may better be 
“It was a malicious little 


de licious. 


told as a whole: 
dwarf. That means cruel, unkind.” 

Sometimes, in third and higher grades, 
stumbling may be overcome by means of a 
reading match, using easily understood read- 
ing. in which you pay more than usual atten- 
tion to mere words, and the pupil sits down 
as soon as he miscalls one. If you divide the 
rlass into sides, and keep score of the number 
of lines each reads before he has to sit, you 
will arouse a good deal of interest. But don’t 
overwork this device, and don’t absolutely 
neglect distinct. clear, pleasant speech and 
good expression, even here. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Make use of the dramatic instinct. Let the 
children play as many of their stories as they 
can. Occasionally take a very good story, like 
parts of “Alice in Wonderland.” or “The 
King of the Golden River,” and dramatize it 
rather elaborately for public 
Have as many poems as possible memorized, 
but only after they have been well read. Then 
have poem afternoons, and rach 
child to take part with the poem he can best re- 
cite. The material you have thus worked into 


presentation. 


encourage 


shape in your regular reading class is the very 
best vou can use for special day programs. 
The fact that they are preparing the selections 
to be presented will provide a strong motive 
for good class work, and programs, instead of 
being time wasters, will prove a means of util- 
For if vour 


pupils cannot recite the poems they have read 


izing time to best advantage. 


and memorized, and cannot present in pleas- 
ing manner their simple dramatizations, some- 
thing is seriously wrong with the reading in 
your school, and if the programs help p«int 
out the defect and show a way of correcting 
it. that is just so far a step forward. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. 





New Secretary of Co-operative Education Association 


Mr. J. H. Montgomery was born in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and educated in the schools 
of that city and the Mountain City Business 
College. After leaving the Business College 
he entered the employ of the Chattancoga Gas 
and Light Company. In recognition. of his 
efficiency in this capacity he was soon advanced 
to the position of manager of the new Business 
Department of the Water and Gas Company. 

While in this city he took an active part 
in the church, school and civic life of the city. 
About this time he was licensed to preach ia 
the M. E. Church, South, and univers- 
ally regarded as one of the most eloquent and 


was 


promising voung men that had been admitted 
to the ministry of that church for many vears. 
He is an effective preacher, and is especially 
in the organizing business side of the 
ehurch work. When he was twenty-six years 
of age. he had charge of an influential church 
in Chattaneoga. Tennessee. and built a chureh 
costing $15,000.00. 

To further prepare himself for the ministry. 
he resigned all the positions he was holding 
and entered Emory and Henry College as a 
student. being admitted to the Freshman Class. 
institution he 


strong 


From the dav he entered that 
was regarded as one of the strongest men that 


had entered the college for many years. I] 
Was prominent in all college activities and wa- 
a charter member of the Emory and Henr 
Civic Club, which was organized for the stud; 
of public questions and civic improvement. 
the college in two Inte 
won the Williams De 
mation Medal, Best Debators Medal, and thy 
Robertson Oratorical Medal. All of thes 
distinctions are indicative of his power as 4 
speaker and thinker. While he was connect 
with the college as a student, he was emplov 
the interest of the college. 1] 


He represented 


collegiate Debates. ‘ 


to travel in 
this position his energy, tact, and graci 

manner rendered his work unusually succes- 
ful. In this work he was brought in contact 
with the educational institutions and educa 
tional conditions throughout the Holston Co 


ference, a section probably as large as 
State of Virginia. 

After graduation with distinction | 
Emory and Henry College he was. elected 
Principal of the Damascus High School, 
position he has held for the last three vear- 
He has organized the Board of Trade at 
Damascus and has one of the most eftectiy 
and enthusiastic School Leagues in the Staite 
of Virginia. He has been President of th 
Glade Spring District School Tmproveimeni 
Association for vears, and is now President 
of the Washington County School Improve- 
ment Association. His interest in the work 
of the Co-operative Education Association |i. 
been active for several years. The range :! 
variety of his interest is remarkable. He 
strong speaker and is a diligent student 
educational and civie problems. 

He is thirty-four vears old. is married. 
has two children. In all of his work his \ f+ 
has heen a svmpathetie and effective 


+ 


mate. 
. 4 . 4 a 4 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF FREDERICK AND Ré 
BRIDGE 
On March 5th T reached Winchester. 


of the most beautiful and historic of eur 
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ley towns. I always enjoy visiting Frederick 
bevuse of my high regard fer Superintendent 
M. M. Lynch, and also because I have many 
fricnds among the teachers and school patrons. 

\Vhile my visit to the county was not con- 
cerned directly with the city of Winchester, 
vet. | cannot refrain from saying a few words 
about the new Handley Public Library of this 
little city. Winchester has a $100,000 public 
library donated to the city by Judge Handley, 


who at his death in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
left his entire fortune to the city of Winches- 
ter. I was shown through the library bv 


Superintendent Lynch, who is one of the 
trustees, and was much pleased with the beau- 
tiful building and modern equipment. In a 
few vears a great industrial school, after the 
order of the Miller Manual Training School 
in Albemarle. will be opened in Winchester 
This institution also is the gift of Judge Hand- 
lev. 

ut the main object of my visit to Win- 
chester was to go back into a mountain neigh- 
horhood—Mount Williams, to assist Superin- 
tendent Lynch in the building of a graded 
school. We left Winchester about 4 P. M.,. in 
a disagreeable snow storm, arrived at our des- 
tination about 7 P. M., and after a fine supper, 
hetook ourselves to a little chapel where the 
school meeting was to be held. We hardly ex- 
pected an audience. for the snow was falling 
rapidly. But to our surprise, nearly a hun- 
dred patrons were present. A collection 
amounting to $300.00 was taken up, a com- 
mittee appointed to select the site, and we fee! 
confident that Mount Williams will have a 
new graded school next session. 

\ similar mission earried us to Rockbridge 
on Mareh 12-13. Several miles above Colliers- 
town and just at the foot of the Alleghanies 
we found three one-room log schools, the first 
we have seen for white children in the State. 
One was named the “Rough and Ready” 
school, while anther was called “Unexpected.” 
At the Maple Grove log school house midway 
hetween the two mentioned above about seven- 
ty men and twelve ladies had assembled for 
the consolidation meeting. Two years ago a 
similar meeting broke up with a fight: but not 
so on the occasion of my visit. There was 


some “marching and counter marching” by 
the several factions present; but finally peace 
reigned and I am hoping that two graded 
schools will open in this mountainous section 
of Rockbridge next session. 

At the Rough and Ready School I found a 
very bright little fifth grade girl who had 
never read any books except her school books. 
It was a great pleasure upon my return to the 
office, to send her three attractive. children’s 
bocks for herself and her school-mates. 

Superintendent Earle K. Paxton, a wide 
awake and progressive superintendent—accom- 
panied me on this trip, as did two fine trustees: 
Messrs. Deacon and Leach. And the dinner 
we got in the home of Mr. Tribbett will long 
be remembered. Not only baked fowl, but 
chocolate ice cream was on the menu. After 
dinner we smoked and talked with our host 
about Gettysburg and other battles of the 
Civil War and had our souls strengthened by 
the communion with Virginia’s country folk— 
the best people of the earth. 





CHANGES IN THE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
( 

Change characterizes everything on the 
arth. Hereafter. the name of J. H. Mont- 
gomery, Principal of the Damascus High 
School and a graduate of Emory and Henry 
College. will appear as “secretary” instead of 
the writer’s. 

We wish to assure our readers that this 
means that the Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation will continue its good work for the 
country schools of the State. The League 
work will continue with renewed effort. The 
Association will issue its Patron’s Day and 
other special dav programs as heretofore. The 
School Beautiful. the Community Center work. 
the Junior Leagues, the Children’s Reading 
Course will all go on. Teachers, who in the 
past have called upon the Co-operative for 
help, will continue to do so and may expect 
the same courteous response that they have 
obtained in times past. 

For the past two vears the writer has felt 
that he had too much work to do. Practically 
all of his time has been spent in the field: ic 
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was impossible to keep up with the corre- 
spondence of the office. When the opportunity 
came of accepting a position in the State De- 
partment, he felt that the welfare of the coun- 
try schools would be best served by his accept- 
ing the position. He could still help the Co- 
operative Association in its work; but could 


cddevote more of his time to a thorough studv 


of just a few definite problems connected with 
the improvement of country schools. He ¢s 
mindful that his experience as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Co-operative has enabled him, in 
large measure, to secure his preparation for 
his new field work. 

The writer has had the pleasure of working 
for the past five years with Mrs. L. R. Dashiell. 
He deeply regrets that this noble school work- 
er, is retiring voluntarily from this work, after 
a decade of signal service to the cause. It has 
been a blessing to be associated with Mrs. 
Dashiell, who has every reason to feel proud 
of the league work which was started in Louisa 
county twelve years ago. 

Prof. J. H. Montgomery, the newly ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Association, 
comes from the great Southwest section of our 
State. Ie is an experienced teacher, a success- 
ful community worker, and a fine speaker. 
Mr. Montgomery will not enter upon his du- 
ties until May Ist. In the meantime, the re- 
tiring Secretary and Miss J. Douglas Wright‘, 
the office secretary will be in charge. 

The Co-operative Association has passed 
successfully through the crisis brought about 
by the loss of a part of its financial support. 
Friends have rallied to its cause; the money 
problem is nearly solved; and the writer urges 
all who have supported the work in the past 
to unite to make the coming year the most 
successful in its history. The work is vital 
and will go on with renewed vigor under Mr. 
Montgomery, with the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the writer. 

THE MT. CLIFTON CIVIC LEAGUE 

The Mt. Clifton Civic League was organized 
December 4, 1914, with 23 members. The 
League has held regular meetings every two 
weeks since the time of its organization, and 


at present we have 42 members enrolled. 
Before the League was organized not a 


great deal of interest was manifested by the 
patrons in regard to school work, and more 
than once were the teachers advised that such 
an organization would be a failure. But such 
talk was not listened to and the League was 
organized, and it looks in every way as though 
it would be a success and the means of doing 
much good work around Mt. Clifton, not only 
in educational work but in causing the mem- 
bers of the community to work more in har- 
mony. 

The plans of the League are to work for a 
new four-room school building, which is in- 
deed much needed. Several patrons have con- 
tributed heavily towards this and the League 
held an oyster supper and box social in Jan- 
uary clearing about $40, which will go towards 
this work. 

It is also working on an entertainment that 
they expect to hold at different places, the 
proceeds of which will go towards the new 
building. 

The main point that I wish to emphasize to 
teachers who have been trying to solve the 
problem of better attendance, and of trying to 
interest patrons in school work, and who hesi- 
tate in organizing a League, is that, in my 
opinion, there is no better way in the world to 
do this than by doing just what we have done, 
viz: Organize a League and put the patrons 
to work. Lat them feel that they have an im- 
portant work to do, and that you must have 
their co-operation in order tc make your work 
a success. 

The place the teacher can feel the effects of 
the League best is right in his school room. 
parents send their children more regularly and 
they take more interest in their work, and 
this, in my opinion, is more than half the bat- 
tle. 

Surely a teacher feels better when this Js 
the case and he feels that his patrons are back 
of him and all working together for the goo: 
of the school. 

I am a sincere believer in League work, «1! 
I believe the school teacher in our county in 
few more years will have a much easier road 
to travel, since we have compulsory school |iW 
and civic leagues,—two things, in my opinion. 
are the best friends of a teacher. 

J. Evererr Winr, Principal. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL THEORIES OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


E. V. WILLS, A. M. 


The mobilization orders issued by European 
governments last summer called not merely 
the soldiers composing their armies to deadly 
combat, but aroused the activities, in all the 
countries concerned, of university professors 
and other intellectual leaders, each of whom ts 
ready to demonstrate to the world the unsel- 
fis motives actuating his own countrymen and 
tle treachery and rapacity of hostile neigh- 
bors. There is in progress an intellectual war 
no less acrimonious, if less destructive, than 
ithe formidable military combat. German au- 
thors and scholars are maintaining before the 
bar of international opinion the claim of the 
Fatherland to sympathy and support as a de- 
fender of culture against the barbarian, while 
with no less acumen, and a more plausible 
array of evidence, English schelars explain 
the sanctity of Great Britain’s obligation to go 
to the aid of Belgium when invaded in viola- 
tion of international guarantees. 


Multitudinous are the causes assigned for 
the growth of militarism and international 
jealousy which finally culminated in the colos- 
~al struggle which now holds speltbound the 
attention of the world. Yet, when hostili- 
ties shall have come to a close, and with the 
pissing years, mutual recrimination shall have 
given way to dispassionate investigation, when 
the scholarly spirit shall once again have as- 
serted itself as opposed to the blind passion 
of the brute, we may well believe that the 
European war, like our own War of Seces- 
sion. Will be found to have been a conflict >f 
ileals, of opposing theories of governments. 
and that settlement of the supremacy of one 
of these by recourse to arms was a necessary 
international har- 


condition of permanent 


mony. 


A FRUITFUL FIELD 


Perhaps a fruitful field of investigation for 
the social psychologist of the future will be 
the growth among nations of a prevailing con- 


ception of the end of national existence, of a 
national philosophy of life. Certain it is that 
such exist and that they play an influential 
part in molding national characteristics. To 
a noteworthy extent, the question of the twen- 
tieth century is the question of Touchstone, 
“Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ¢” 

That Germany, as a nation, is dominated by 
a philosophy immoral in its repudiation of the 
obligations imposed by individual and na- 
tional relations, and characterized by an apo- 
theosis of force, is asserted by those who en- 
deavor to account for the underlying causes 
of German militarism as manifested within 
the last generation. 

This policy of force may, no doubt, be traced 
in the policy of Prussia under Frederick the 
Great and of the German Empire since the 
time of Bismarck. That statesman followed 
literally the maxim of Frederick the Great: 
“T begin by taking; I can always find pedants 
to prove my rights afterwards.” 

GER- 


THE INTELLECTUAL EVOLUTION OF MODERN 


MANY 


With singular unanimity, those who have 
analyzed the intellectual evolution of modern 
Germany have pointed to two scholars as hav- 
ing furnished, in a larger sense, such justifica- 
tion for the modern policy of force, Heinrivn 
von Treitschke historically and Friedrich 
Nietzsche philosephically. 

While it is not prcebable that the ruling 
classes have been seriously concerned with the 
system of Nietzsche, nevertheless his aphorisms 
furnish to the intelligent public, the culture 
Philistines for whom Nietzsche manifested 
such contempt, a philosophical basis for the 
national policy of Bismarck and his successors. 
Indeed, Gerhart Hauptmann has recently said 
that Nietzsche’s “Thus spake Zarathustra” is 
one of the classics to be found in the knap- 
sack of the cultured German soldier at the 


front. 
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MANY POINTS OF INTEREST PRESENTED 


To the educator the system of Nietzsche pre- 
sents many points of interest that have been 
ignored to a considerable extent by those who 
have endeavored to explain his relation to the 
recent course of events in Europe and the 
present national attitude cf the Germans. 
Hence a discussion of the educational theories 
to be gathered from the works of the pcet- 
philosopher nay not be inopportune at the 
present time. 

Probably there is no modern writer whose 
works abound in contradictions to a greater 
extent than those of Nietzsche. From his writ- 
ings aphorisms might be adduced to justify 
conclusions the most diametrically opposed. 
In this respect. however, his educationel 
theories present a certain advantage, for they 
were formulated, in so far as they are directly 
stated, during the early part of his career. 
before the approach of insanity had measur- 
ably diminished his mental powers. 


NIETZSCHE S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION AL 
THEORY 


Nietzsche's direct contribution to eduea- 
tional theory consists of a series of five lee 
tures entitled “The Future of our Edueational 
Institutions,” delivered in 1872, only three 
vears after the author’s appointment to the 
chair of classical Philology in the University 
of Bale. 

While Nietzsche was trained as a philologist 
the method of minute research characteristic 
of this branch of German scholarship did not 
fix itself upon him to the exclusion of other 
interests, In his lectures he distinctly con 
demns narrow philological specialization. Ap- 
parently the enthusiastic study of Greek life. 
to the investigation of which he was encour- 
aged by his favorite instructor, Professor 
Ritsehl. first at the University of Bonn, an: 
later at Leipsic, left upon him an impression 
which philelogical studies could not efface. 

Edueation fer culture is sharply distin- 
guished from education for utilitarian ends. 
With the latter Nietzsche has little sympathy. 
The aristocratic view which reached its culmi- 


nation in “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” was as. 
rerting itself thus early in his career. Educs- 
tion of the “Slaves” is, therefore, dismissed 
with the following comment: “The education 
of the masses cannot, therefore, be our aim; 
but rather the education of a few picked men 
for great and lasting work.” The education 
of the “masters” is to be primarily a cultural 
training. Philological studies alone lead to 
narrowness and superficial formalism. “The 
voung students should be brought into con- 
tact,” he maintains, “with exact sciences and 
with real art.” The culture of the “masters,” 
however, is to be a progressive one. Nietzsche 
has only contempt for the self-satisfied “cul- 
ture-Philistines” of Germany of the seventies. 
The ideal of the training appropriate for the 
“higher men” is almost Spartan in its insistence 
upon obedience and habituation. Self-diseip- 
lin.e and = self-control are virtues which the 
“higher men” will exhibit at all times. Thus 
only can the potentiality of the superman be 
maintained against the influence of the com- 
mon herd, with their “petty virtues, the petty 
policy, the sand grain considerateness. the 
ant-hill trumpery, the pitiable comfortable- 
ness, the happiness of the greatest number.” 


’ 


MORAL TRAINING 


It is, perhaps, with reference to moral train- 
ing that the system of Nietzsche, implicitly, 
at least. contains the greatest wealth of sug 
gestions. He holds two views which rence! 
the entire volume of his speculations on 
morals a matter of interest to the educator. 
A irst, he regards all moral ideas as the 1 
sult of training, and, second, maintains tle 
belief in the relativity of morals. Moral 
ideas so deeply implanted in the nature of 
mankind as to be generally regarded as innate 
are, according to the first view, the result of 
generations of training. Such training was 
originated for a specific purpose, In tiv 
primitive social group. certain lines of co 
duct were conducive to the preservation of th 
social organization. In general, the altruist 
virtues are of this nature. . Conduct whi 
tended to efface the individual and exalt thie 
group was extolled. while individual self-a- 
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srtiveness was condemned as contrary to a 
“moral Jaw.” Hence the “herd morality,” 
igainst’ which the enmity and scorn of 
Nietzsche were constantly directed, is the so- 
cial spirit of self-preservation. For the 
Higher Man this “herd morality” is merely 
a system which, when observed by those of 
inferior station among whom he lives, may 
give the social stability necessary for his ad- 
vancement, but in his dealings with the herd 
le is “beyond good and evil,” as interpreted 
by this moral system. Hence the continued 
existence of “herd morality” needs to be en- 
couraged among the rank and file of the race. 
For the ordinary individual, the tradition 
moral law furnishes the soporifie influence 
needful to render existence tolerable. Higher 
nen. however, recognize in life a ceaseless 
-truggle. They regard as a good, not that 
which promotes social stability as an end in 
itself. but that which contributes to individual 
ilvancement. Judged by the standards of 
“herd morality.” their conduct weuld seem 
ruel, ruthless, rapacious. The evil of the 
group may be the good of the individual. 
\ny amount of suffering on the part of the 
evl may be condoned if only it contributes 
to the advancement of a single higher indi- 


lual. 


if FABLE OF THE LAMBS AND THE BIRDS OF 
PREY 


In this connection, no better illustration 
could be taken from Nietzsche’s works than 
the fable of the lambs and the birds of prey. 
from the “Genealogy of Morals:” 

“That the lambs should bear a grudge 
against the great birds of prev is in no wav 
‘irprising: but that is no reason why we 
should blame the great birds of prey for pick- 
ing up the little lambs. And when the lambs 
“iy among themselves. ‘These birds of prey 
ire evil, and he who is so far removed from 
being a bird of prey, who is rather its oppo- 
site. a lamb, is he not good?’ Then there is 


nothing to cavil at in the setting up of this 
‘leal. though it may also be that the birds of 
prey will regard it a little sneeringly, and per- 
chance say to themselves. ‘We bear no grudge 


against them, these good lambs, we even like 
them: nothing is tastier than a tender lamb.’ 
To demand of strength that it) should noé 
manifest itself as strength, that it should not 
be a will for overcoming, for overthrowing, 
for mastery, a thirst for enemies, and strug- 
gles and triumphs, is as absurd as to demand 
of weakness that it should manifest itself as 
strength.” 


THE GREAT MOTIVE FORCE 


Nietzsche blames the sentiment of pity and. 
particularly, Christianity for the defeat of 
natural selection in the struggle for race im- 
provement. The great motive force, actuating 
all improvement, and looking ultimately to 
“Higher Men” and the Superman, is the “Will 
to Power.” This concept grew upon Nietzsche 
and came largely to displace the earlier theory 
of social advantage as the basis for his ethical 
theory. 

As this higher morality removes the “Mas- 
ters” from the moral obligations of the com- 
mon herd, it also puts new obligations upon 
them. “A new nobility is needed.” he says, 
“which shall be the adversary of all populace 
and potentate rule, and shall inscribe anew 
the word ‘noble’ on new tables. And what ts 
noble? To be able to command and to ohey! 
Severe and genuine culture should consist 
above all in obedience and habituation.” 
Such, then, is the type of morality to be ob- 
served and to be inculeated as evolution moves 
on in its orderly progress toward its goal, the 
Superman. 

THE MODERN SCIENCE OF EUGENICS 

While Nietzsche developed no explicitly 
stated theory of physical education, he has 
properly been regarded as one of the founders 
of the modern science of Eugenics. Tt should 
be recalled, however, that this science had not 
taken definite form at the time of Nietsche’s 
permanent lapse into insanity, and that it owes 
its systematic development, as well as its name, 
to Sir Francis Galton. 

Perhaps no biologist of the present dav 
would be so optimistic as to accept unreserved- 


~~ 
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ly, as Nietzsche did, Lamarck’s theory as to 
the possibility of the uniform inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, with the accompany- 


ing belief in the possibility of unlimited de- 


velopment of the species. It must be recalled, 
however, that Nietzsche's interest in the study 
of biology was the interest of the amateur, 
and that his knowledge of the subject was ob- 
tained chiefly through the reading of treatises 
written by scientists inclined to accept La- 
marck’s theory. ITe emphasizes the Impe rt 
ence of conservation of physical strength an 
of habituation to unfaverable envirenment as 


factors, making for racial progress. Physica; 
fitness is a requisite of the perfect life. With. 
out it education and culture can be only de 
ceptive. 

Intellectual, moral, and physical training 
are, according to the view of Nietzsche, but 
steps in a melicristic policy, the ultimate gos! 
of which is the Superman. His proposed edy 
cational revolution is perhaps the least: radi 
cal of his innovations, but nevertheless, far 
reaching in the influence when enunciated |) 
one who is looked upon by thousands at tly 
present time as the prophet of a new era. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR BIRD DAY 


Furnished by the Audubon Society of Virginia 


In order to awaken interest in bird study, 
anc especially in the protection of birds. the 
Governor of Virginia last vear issued a pro 
Clamation for Mary tth. Audubon’s birthday, 
to be observed thre ughout the State as “Bird 
Day.” Teachers are requested to observe this 
day by calling to the attention of their pupils 
the economic value of the birds cemmon_ to 
their section, showing the direct value birds 
are to the farmer. and the fruit grower, and 
to study their nature and habits. 

The following suggestions may be helpful 


In arranging apprepriate exercises for the dav: 


2 Who Wils John James Audubon ? 
2, What National Society has done great 
work for the pre tection of the birds? 
8. To what woman philanthropist are the 
Southern States largely indebted for 
their Audubon literature ? 
$, What do vou know of the Junior Audubon 
Seciety, and for what does it stand ? 
5. Mention the game birds in Virginia. 
6. Give a list of the song birds in vour sec- 
tien. 
(. Why is the plumage of the female bird not 
so brillant as that of the male? 
8. What bird does not build a nest, but lays 
eggs in other birds’ nests? 
9. What is an Aigrette. from what bird is it 
obtained, and how ? 
10. Why are birds the farmers” best friends ? 


Nudd stive Poe ms. 


The Mocking Bird..... By Frank L. Stanton. 
Madam Robin’s Afternoon Tea. 

By Clinton Scellard 

Ilow the Woodpecker Knows. . By W. J. Long 

Address to the Birds. (An exercise for five 

ee ees American Teacher. 
pouIns of Tampa... .....+. By Sidney Lani 
A Fl ck of Birds. (Fora class of little ohe- 
Annie Chas 

et res ee Tee re Shells 

a, re Annie B. Thomas. 


Teach the children to love the birds. not on 
for their song, but for the reason that bu 
are so useful to the farmer and to all humanity. 
for without them the ravages of insects 
fruits, vegetables, and all creps We uld be s 
ereat that we would soon have no crt ps. 
our fair land would become barren and « 
late. 

The protection of our little feathered fricus 
should demand more attention than it has «0! 
in Virginia. Many of our sweetest song-t'e!> 
have been well-nigh exterminated in some 
tions by the huntsman and _ feather seekers. 
who have ruthlessly slain them by the thou- 
sands. 

MRS. R. B. SMITHEY. 
Sec. Audubon Society of V 
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SINCE SHE WENT HOME 


Since she went home— 
Th. twilight shadows linger longer here, 
The winter days make gray the circling year, 
For even summer winds are chill and drear— 


Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The robin’s note has touched a minor strain, 
The old glad songs repeat a sad refrain, 
And laughter sobs with hidden, bitter pain— 


Since she went home, 


Since she went home— 
How still the empty rooms her presence blessed. 
lntouched the pillow that her dear head pressed, 
My mourning heart finds no place for its rest— 


Since she went home, 


Since she went home. 
7 long, long days have crept away like years, 
71 sunlight has been dimmed with doubts and fears, 
And the dark nights have wept in lonely tears— 
Since she went home— 


—Robert J. Burdette. 


THE FOREIGNER IN OUR SCHOOLS 


A. LOUISE PRINCE, Great Bridge High School 


It is no unusual thing to find, even in our 
rural schools, a number of foreign children. 
Some of them, for the first time in their lives, 
are attending school. Their introduction to 


American life is being made in the school: 


room. Their first school term is often a source 
of equal embarrassment to teacher and pupil— 
neither understands the other. But if the 
teacher becomes half so eager to comprehend 
her little charge as he does to learn of her, the 
lindrances involved in language differences 
will soon disappear. 

The parents of those children may very 
probably not be able to speak two dozen words 
of English; but they are eager, even deter- 


mined, that their off-spring shall be educated 
American citizens. America is to our foreign 
population the land of wonderful opportunity, 
and the public schools are the Elysian Fields 
of liberal learning. Though America has 
never yielded up her fountain of perpetual 
youth, it dees send forth the spirit of democ- 
racy throughout the land. ‘This spirit is wor- 
shipped afar. 

The one thought uppermost in the mind of 
the foreigner on entering cur schools is to be- 
come like the American children. The natural] 
imitativeness of the child is quickened. It is 
this desire to become like us that places the 
native teacher under a double responsibility 
when dealing with the foreign child. He is a 
future American citizen. Every day this child 
will learn an American word, he will acquire 
an American manner. He will, day by day, 
come to understand our ways. The teacher 
needs to exert her best efforts that the first 
impressions be of a high type. 

I know a little boy whose first English sen- 
tence learned at school was, “Shoot it.” mean- 
ing in reference to a ball, “Throw it.” He 
had heard the American boys use this slang 
expression, which is entirely permissible in its 
place. But was it not somewhat of a reflec- 
tion on both teacher and fellow pupils that 
our slang had made the first appeal to this 
little foreigner? When the little fellow used 
the expression, his eves shene with a proud 
light of acquisition, and his whole countenance 
beamed because of his wonderful exhibition of 
command over our language. It was several 
weeks later that this same boy learned the 
meaning of the word, “Throw.” 


In his zeal to be like the American girl or 
boy, the foreign child in our schools will imi- 
tate, with very little discrimination, both the 
good and the bad that he finds among us. It 
should be the teacher’s great care that the 
very best influences are brought to bear upon 
him. His initiation into American ways and 
speech should be through the purest channels 
possible. The teacher should go further: she 
should encourage her native pupils to show 
and give of their best to the strangers who 
have taken a home among us. It is a high 
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compliment to our country to have so many 
foreigners come to our shores. It is a greater 


compliment to have them come to our schools. 
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Let us live up to their ideal of us. Let us 
give their little children special attention jn 
school and on the school grounds. 


Hmong the Colleges 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


Conference for the Sixth 
Districts, and two counties 
from the Fifth Congressional District, was held at 
the Radford Normal School March 11-12-13. Besides 
the representatives from all grades of public schools, 
fessors were present and had places on the program. 
a large number of college presidents and college pro- 
In the twenty-three counties and four cities included 
in this Conference, there is a large number of higher 
educational institutions. The walls of the audito- 
rium of the Normal School were decorated with the 
banners and pennants of the colleges, academies and 
leading high schools of the western section of the 
State. The program was very full and carried out 
to the letter. Practically every speaker on the pro- 


The Joint Educational 
and Ninth Congressional 


gram Was present and performed his part. The 
speeches and addresses will be published for free 
distribution. The attendance was about four hun- 


dred and fifty visiting teachers. The meetings were 
largely attended by the people of the city. 

On the day preceding the Conference, a number of 
the leading educators of the western part of the 
State, on invitation of Dr. J. P. McConnell, met at 
the Normal School to prepare a series of resolutions 
and propositions for discussion and adoption by the 
Conference. 

A large number of division superintendents were 
present in conference touching educational matters 
of interest in the western part of the State. 

A music teachers’ conference was held. The in- 
‘terest in the public school music was one of the most 
marked features of the Conference. For two years 
the music teachers of the western part of the State 
have been organized under the name of the “South- 
west Virginia Teachers’ Association,’ with Miss 
Florence Baird, teacher of Public School Music in 
the Radford Normal School, as president. 

The Household Arts teachers in the cities and 
towns, including Lynchburg and the western part of 
the State, held a conference. Practically all the 
Household Arts teachers in about one-third of the 
State were present. Miss M. L. Moffett, teacher of 
Household Arts in the Normal School, was elected 
president of the Household Arts Teachers’ Associa- 
don. 

The exhibits of the Department of Manual Arts of 
the Normal School attracted much attention. The em- 
phasis placed on Vocational Education in the Con- 
ference gave additional interest to the work and 
methods of the Manual Arts Department. 

The Science teachers of the public schools and col- 
leges in the same section organized an association 
for the promotion of more effective teaching of sci- 
ence in the colleges and secondary schools. Miss 
Flora Bryson, teacher of Chemistry in the Radford 
Normal School, was elected president. 

There was a large number of teachers present at 
the three primary conferences that were held. 

This is the second of the Educational Conferences 


held at the Radford Normal School for the twenty- 
three counties and four cities in the western part 
of the State. This Conference marks an era in the 
educational life and interest of this section. By 
unanimous vote the Conference decided to hold a 
Joint Conference for the Ninth and Sixth Districts in 
1916 at the Radford Normal School. The citizens of 
the city entered heartily into the spirit of this Con- 
ference and generously offered free entertainment 10 
the delegates and Visitors. 

The Executive Committee of the Joint Conference 
was: Prof. D. E. MceQuilkin, president of the Sixth 
District Teachers’ Association; Prof. W. R. Bowers, 
of Rural Retreat, president of the Ninth Congres- 
sional Teachers’ Association; and Dr. J. P. McCon- 
nell, of Radford. 

Much of the success of the meeting was due to the 
energy and skilful management of Superintendent 
J. P. Whitt, of Radford, who was registrar and local 
manager of the Conference. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 

The Educational Conference of the First Congres- 
sional District will be held at the Fredericksburg 
Normal School, March 25-27. The Commodore Maury, 
the State boat, will leave Irvington at 7 A. M., March 
25th, and will bring free of charge all teachers de- 
siring to attend from the Rappahannock Valley. En- 
tertainment for one hundred teachers will be pro- 
vided free. All sessions will be held in the audito- 
rium of the Normal School. The outlook for a large 
attendance is most encouraging. 

The faculty, students and friends of the school en- 
joyved a treat on the night of Friday, February 15th, 
when Hon. Rosewell Page spoke to them on the 
“Classics and the School.” 

A joint meeting of the Russell and Woodrow Wil- 
son Literary Societies was held on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 20th. The members wore colonial costumes and 
the program was arranged in the nature of a George 
Washington celebration. The minuet was danced by 
twelve girls in the costumes of colonial ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The students of the normal school who attend tiie 
Baptist Sunday School were entertained by the teach- 
ers and deacons of the church on Saturday after- 
noon, February 27th. 

The Wilderness Camp Fire, of which Miss Marea- 
ret Fraser is the guardian, gave a St. Patrick’s sup- 
per last Friday night. An attractive program Was 
carried out. 

President Russell will address the State Canne 
Association in Roanoke on March 18th. On Mari! 
19th he will make an aduress at the Educational Co! 
ference of the Fourth Congressional District, whi! 
will be held in Petersburg. President Russell also 
spoke at the flag raising of the graded school 
Ramoth, in Stafford county, on March 12th. 








The Virginia Normal School Board will meet at 
us ‘he Fredericksburg Normal School on Saturday, 
20th. President Russell attended the meeting 
Executive Committee of the Board in Rich- 
nm mm March 11th. 

\ir. W. N. Hamlet and Mr. B. Y. Tyner spoke at 

» inseresting teachers’ meeting which was held at 

proohe, Stafford county, several weeks ago. A school 
sir was planned for the near future. 

In the inter-class contests for the trophy cups, the 

is for the victory in basket ball closed the 

rst of March with the seniors as victors. The senior 

& »am las not lost a game of basket ball during the 
rt ist (wo years, and it was this team which repre- 
e ented the schoo] in the game won last month from 
y ne Y. W. C. A. in Richmond. Next to the seniors 
a ) points for basket ball, the freshman class won two 
a ames out of three. The two classes losing the 
f sreatest number of games, the juniors and the sopno- 
- mores, were given one more chance to show their 
, superiority in the Fox and Hound Chase, which took 
lace last Saturday afternoon. The juniors were the 
foxes and were hunted by the sophomores, who rep- 
resented the hounds. The hiding place of the foxes 
as discovered by the sophomores before the allot- 
ted time was up, and so the sophomores were de- 
ared the victors. The losing team entertained the 

vicors at dinner in the normal school dining room. 
President Russell, Miss Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
son, Dr. and Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Carter were 
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With the beginning of spring, the grading and sod- 
ing of the school grounds is being pushed to com- 


ection, The school garden is being planned and the 
lay grounds for the school have just been laid 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Virginia Military Institute Bill, appropriating 
00,000—as a war indemnity for damages to the 
Institute during the raid made by Hunter, June, 1864, 

heen passed, 

President Wilson, at the suggestion of Colcnel 

seph R. Button, signed the bill with a special pen, 

ich will be mounted in the library. 

The bill, which has been before Congress for years, 

he present Congress was in charge of Senator 
‘artin in the Senate, and Congressman Flood, in the 
lowe 

An account of the passage of the bill, together 
‘ith special reference to those who aided in the 

rk, notably General Henry A. Dupont, of Dela- 
are, Will be drawn up and framed with the pen. It 

is General Dupont who stated on the floor of the 

senate, that his command, under strong protest, 
irned the Institute buildings at the order of Gen- 
eral Hunter. 

The Board of Visitors has been called to meet ut 
l early date to take up the question of expending 
the fund provided. 

Tentative plans have already been made for an 
‘tension of barracks on the site of the present 
lakson Hall, thus adding approximately forty-five 
Toon and the building of a new Jackson memorial 


Colonel Jennings C. Wise, Professor of Political 
Stience and Economics at the Institute, delivered an 
*Xtremely interesting lecture to the corps and faculty 
. the European War—beginning with the time 


‘ten Belgium and Holland were made the buffer 
‘tates of Europe—by the Powers. Colonel Wise, by 
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logical steps showed the movements of the opposing 
forces up to the present time. 

General E. W. Nichols and Colonel Francis H. Smith 
have both moved into their new quarters. General 
Nichols’ office and quarters are a restoration of the 
old building in a direct line back from its former 
site. 

Only a few weeks intervene before the army in- 
spection scheduled for April 19th. Yet despite the 
inclement weather of the past weeks, the battalion 
is in its usual state of readiness for the rigid in- 
spection—due to the assiduity of the officers in mak- 
ing the most of the few good days—and a thorough 
indoor-drill in special departments. 

Captain Schindel has been again designated as the 
inspector. Captain Schindel’s report last year was 
excellent. 

Word has been received from Russell A. Kelly, of 
New York, a member of the class of ’14, who enlisted 
in the Foreign Legion of the French army, at the 
beginning of the war. 

He has but recently been sent to the front, and 
he writes that his record for soldiering up-to-date 
has been good; in a letter home he makes mention 
of his indebtedness to V. M. I. training. Other V. M. 
I. men on the firing line are K. V. Rockwell, of the 
class of 712, also with the French army, and V. Shaw- 
Kennedy, class °14, of Chicago, a lieutenant in the 
Royal Scotch Fusiliers, a Scotch Canadian regiment. 

The Cadet Literary Society has held two important 
meetings, and several papers of more than passing 
interest were read. 

Delegates were sent by the Y. M. C. A. as repre- 
sentatives of the Institute to the convention held 
in Staunton of recent date. 

Mr. Dooley representing the Westinghouse Electric 
Company talked to the first class electrical section 
recently on the practical and commercial side of their 
chosen profession. There are two possible candi- 
dates to be considered by the company the coming 
year—which accepts one hundred men drawn from 
seventy-five colleges every year. 

Miss Mary Fletcher, who has so admirably per- 
formed her duties as head of the V. M. I. hospital, 
has left for France to take up the work of nursing 
feeling that her services were most needed there. 
It was with every regret that the corps and officers 
bade her goodbye. 

Miss Fletcher is stationed near Zpries. 
are to return in August, possibly to 
work at V. M. I. 

Miss Ervine, of Rockbridge, is now in charge of 
the hospital—succeeding Miss Fletcher. 

George H. Smith, class of 1853, Colonel C. 5S. A. 
Sixty-second Calvary, a distinguished philosopher, 
author, and judge of the Appellate Court, and a 
native of Alexandria, Va., died last month at Los 
Angeles, California. 

The following speakers are expected to appear at 
finals this year: 

Sunday, June 20.—Sermon to cadets. Rev. Charles 
Manly, D. D., of Chicago, late of Lexington. 

Wednesday, June 23.—Address to graduating class. 
Hon. Walter A. Watson, representative in Congress 
from the Fourth District of Virginia. 

Delivery of Jackson-Hope Medals. Hon. Henry A. 
Dupont, senator in Congress from Delaware. 

Delivery of Cincinnati Medal. Hon. H. D. Flood, 
representative in Congress from the Tenth District 
of Virginia. 


Her plans 
resume her 


F. A. SHUFELDT, Jr., 
Correspondent. 
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School Mews 


REPORT OF LOCUST GROVE SCHOOL (COLORED) 
IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE IN GREENFIELD 
DISTRICT, NELSON COUNTY, VA. 
Organized June, 1914. Since that time we have 
accomplished several things for the betterment of 
school conditions We have bought with funds sub- 
scribed by members all necessaries used in the school 
the current term, such as pails, crayon and fuel. The 
blackboard surface has been enlarged and _ sufficient 
material has been purchased and placed on the 
ground to complete the foundation of the school 
building, which will be done as soon as the weather 


permits 
We have on hand in the league’s treasury the sum 
of $15.59 for further improvements and to carry on 


our industrial work for another year. 
CLARA CARY, Teacher. 
W. A. JONES, President of School League. 
J. A. ALLEN, Secretary. 
J. H. VAUGHAN, Treasurer. 


MEETING OF PITTSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 


On February 18th and 19th, at Schoolfield Graded 
School, at Danville, Va., the Pittsylvania County 


Teachers’ Association held its regular spring meet- 
ing—one harmonious and enthusiastic from start to 
finish. 


To begin with, the time was opportune—we 
couldn't have had prettier weather—the place well 
selected, the program thoughtfully planned by that 
committee, carefully prepared by those who took 
part, and carried out in an interesting and enjoyable 
way under the leadership of our able chairman, Miss 
Mildred Cook. 

Some of the subjects were: “The School Fair, and 
How to Get the Best Results,’ “Means of Strengthen- 
ing Tie Between Heme and School,” “Spirit of the 
School and the Moral Influence of the “%‘eacher,” 
“Why Some Schools Do Not Fulfil Their Mission in 
the Community,” “Importance of Preparation on the 
Part of the Teacher,” “Some Rural School Problems 
and How They Have Been Met.” A large number of 
county teachers took part in these discussions—for 
such they proved really to be. Be it said to the 
credit of these same teachers that instead of having 
dry papers and reading them, it seemed that almost 
without an exception every speaker had studied her 
subject uniil she was full of it, and was ready to 
answer questions for others, and ask some that she 
had found puzzling. In these moments when the 
meeting was open, real live interest manifested itself 
so strongly that we were surprised at ourselves. 

There were some others, too, who came to teach 
us. Mr. T. R. Garth, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and Miss Dunn, Supervisor in Training School, 
State Normal, Farmville; Mr. Avent, of the Radford 
Normal, and Mr. J. H. Binford. To these we would 
express our hearty appreciation and sincere grati- 
tude for the part each one took in making our meet- 
ing such a success 

More than a hundred teachers were in attendance, 
and in spite of the large number the Schoolfield fac- 
ulty cared generously for our comfort and pleasure. 

Before this meeting adjourned a_ resolution was 
adopted by a very enthusiastic rising vote: 

Resolved, That this body ask the State Association 
to petition the Legislature to pass a law making the 


minimum length of term seven months, and the mini- 


mum salary forty dollars. 
MARY FITZGERALD, Secretar 


Buckingham, Va., March 22, 19%} 

Division Superintendent John A. Twyman, Senato: 
Sands Gayle, chairman School Fair Committee, and 
Principal C. K. Holsinger, Director of Athletics, hay 
just finished a six-day campaign throughout th 
county in interest of the County School Fair to ly 
held at Dillwyn, Buckingham county, on Friday 
April 9, 1915. Great interest is being manifested 
everywhere. Pupils, teachers and patrons are heart 
ily supporting the movement and Buckingham’s first 
School Fair will apparently be a splendid succes; 

So far as we know the method used here to arousi 
interest is unique. A district school fair meeting 
was held at the most central school in each district 
The teachers were requested to bring their schools 
and patrons to this point for an all-day meeting 
The response to this call was surprising. Practically 
every teacher came with her pupils and great crowds 
of patrons attended. <A picnic dinner was served 
the grounds. 

Each district will be represented at the fair bh 
a declaimer chosen from the graded and high schools 
and by a reader chosen from the one-room schools 
The representatives of the districts were chose: 
these meetings from contestants representing each 
school. Much talent was shown, and in many in- 
stances the judges had difficulty in choosing tke dis 
trict representative. 

After the literary work, Superintendent Tw 
and Senator Gayle used their influence to stir up 
enthusiasm and explain the plans. Director Holsin 
ger then outlined the plans for the athletic events 
and gave the teachers and boys instructions r 
ing training and choosing of the field and 
teams to represent the individual schools. 

Judging from the indications of the past 
Buckingham county's first school fair will compa: 
very favorably with any in the State this year 
will do more to get the patrons interested il 
schools than any other one thing of the school 

Respectfully, Cc. K. HOLSINGER 


nial 


MEETING OF THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
CLARKE 
White Post, Va., March 27, 1! 
The Teachers’ Association of Clarke had a mec!ing 
at Boyce on March 20th. Among many inter 
features of the occasion were the following: .\ 
dress by Miss Eshelman, principal of one of! « 
graded schools—subject, “Reading; an addres 
School Athletics, by Miss Shumate, teacher in 
High School; report of the Association’s deleg 
the Richmond Educational Conference, Miss M 
an address on Compulsory Education, by Mr. C 
man, school] trustee, and a “talk’’ on Sanitati 
Dr. C. O. Dearmont, a school trustee and a m 
of the Board of Health. Each of these subject 


well and ably handled, and the report of the d t 

was heartily commended by the president o! th 
Association. The teachers—most of them being s!n- 
gle ladies—seemed especially pleased with the s) ech 
on “Sanitation,” the author of which is also +s! 


See. Cordially, Cc. G. MASS 
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[RGINIA KINDERGARTEN OFFICERS 


{ 
\; ‘he annual meeting of the Virginia State Teach- 
rs \ssociation, the Virginia Kindergarten Union 
elect the following officers for the year 1914-15: 
Py sident—Miss Grace E. Mix, Farmville, Va. 
First Viee-President—Miss Lucy S. Coleman, Rich- 
mol Va. 
Sond Vice-President—Miss 
Ric! ond, Va. 
rd Vice-President—Miss Mary L. Seegar, Har- 
irg, Va. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Susie R. McCarthy, 
ond, Va. 
Ss) -retary and Treasurer—Miss Margaret B. Mor- 
Richmond, Va. 


Mary E. Purnell, 





DISTRICT TEACHERS HOLD A DEBATE 
AT ITS REGULAR MEETING 


SCOTT 


tectortown School delightfully entertained 
s-ott District Teachers’ Association at its third 
r ir meeting of the session. The attendance was 
the enthusiasm great. Besides the teachers, 
ihree members of the board were present and 
other visitors. 
TI morning session was devoted to routine 
ness. This completed, the audience was then 
| to partake of the delicious fried oysters, ham 
‘hicken sandwiches, coffee, cake and other deli- 
All enjoyed the lunch and extended a vote 
‘hanks to our entertainers. 
« afternoon session called forth more discussion 
the proposed system of “Uniform Examinations 
r Scott District.” All are working to make the sys- 
1 success. 
literary programme began by talks on “Oral 
| Written Work in the Recitation’’ by Miss Buck, 
on “Literary Societies” by Miss Walters in the 
morning, was then resumed by a debate on ‘“Com- 
ry Education in Virginia.” It was full of sound 
ment and good logic. Not only did teachers 
cipate, but even members of the board felt such 
nthusiastic interest in the subject that they 
( | in to the delight of all present. The decision 
awarded to the affirmative by the narrow margin 
ue. This proved to be a valuable thing to en- 
1 our meetings. 





TEACHERS NEEDED 


mmissioner A. Caminetti, of the United States 
Department of Labor, writes as follows to Superin- 
ttnjient Stearnes: 

Dear Sir: 

direction of the Secretary of Labor the Depart- 
through the Division of Information of the 
Bureau of Immigration is making an inquiry to de- 
lerinine as far as possible the number of extra help 
nevded in the various seasonal agricultural occupa- 
lions, and to ascertain where the supply of workers 
can be found to meet the demand. 

iasmuch as the vacation period of the great major- 
it. of schools, normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties occurs at a time when the demand for seasonal 
agricultural help is the greatest, it is possible that 
thre might be many teachers and students who 


ment 


‘ould be willing to employ such time in picking, 
preserving and packing fruits and vegetables, gath- 
ering hops, harvesting crops and in other lines of 
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labor usual in agricultural industries. This offer 
applies also to teachers and students who at any 
time of the vear are willing to engage in such pur- 
suits for practical experience—supplementing their 
studies. 





MEETING AT HAMPTON 


Nearly 800 of the best colored people on the Lower 
Peninsula of Virginia attended a mass meeting held 
at Hampton Institute, on Sunday afternoon, March 
21, to discuss health and education in relation to the 
best interests of white and black people. 

Leaders in the colored organizations of Elizabeth 
City county—religious, fraternal, musical, literary, 
business, school improvement—and other men and 
women who believe in co-operation for better homes, 
better schools, better farms, and better health, met 
at the call of Robert R. Moton, president of the 
Negro Organization Society of Virginia—an organi- 
zation which has won the co-operation of Negroes 
and the good will of white people. 

President Moton, who is one of Hampton’s most 
distinguished graduates, declared that white and 
colored people throughout Virginia have come to 
see that they have certain important common in- 
terests and they are working in common sympathy 
for the establishment of better homes, better schools, 
better farms and better health. 

Sixty-seven dollars were collected for the new 
colored high schoo] which the Hampton school board 
will build. 





CHANCE FOR A PEABODY SCHOLARSHIP 


Through the generosity of Mr. Charles H. Thorne, 
of Chicago, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is enab'ed to offer to each 
Southern State for the year 1915-16 a Montgomery 
Ward scholarship in the Seaman A. Knapp School 
of Country Life. This scholarship will be awarded 
by the college authorities to a properly prepared 
young man or voman from Virginia who has given 
evidence of ability as a teacher, superintendent, or 
community worker in the rural districts. 

In conferring the scholarship preference will be 
given to those preparing to be rural workers, county 
superintendents or supervisors of county schools. 
The scholarship has a cash value of $150.00 per year, 
and is valid any three of the four quarters in which 
the college year is divided. One of these quarters 
may be summer quarter, which begins June 17th. 

State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes has the privi- 
lege of selecting the Virginian to whom the Mont- 
gomery Ward scholarship shall go, and will be glad 
to hear from all who are interested in the matter. 
He will award the scholarship to the applicant who 
appears best fitted by training to take the course at 
George Peabody College. 

In their letters to Superintendent Stearnes appli- 
cants should outline briefly the previous work they 
have done, and the plans they have in view for their 
future labors in the field of education. 

It is estimated that the expenses of a student at 
Peabody College, in addition to tuition, are usually 
about $300 per session, though some manage to live 
for considerably less. 
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NEWS NOTES AND VISITS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


FEBRUARY REPORTS 


meeting with the colored 
Patrons at Crad- 


We had a good 
teachers of Accomac at 


county 
Onancock. 


dockville are beautifying grounds. The work is 
going along very well. G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
@ MS 


The joint committee on finance and schools of the 
city of Alexandria expects to commence work on the 
new high school building during the month of March. 
This committee is going to superintend the erection 
of the building, and then turn it over to the city 
school board. Of course, the superintendent of 
schools has been and will continue to be consulted as 
to the character and structure of the building. I am 
familiar with the plans of the proposed building as 
the architect has consulted me from time to time. 
The primary grades of all the schools gave an “His- 
torical Pageant” in the opera house, the largest hall 
in the city, on February 26th and 27th. It was neces- 


sary to have two performances to accommodate the 
large crowd. The singing of the children was par- 


ticularly good. The sketches were very appropriate 
and were well rendered. The entire affair was gotten 
up by the teachers of the primary grades, assisted by 
Mr. S. G. Blanton, teacher of Latin in the high 
school, who directed the singing. The entertainment 


was pronounced a great success by all who saw it. 
About 650 children took part. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
@ Oe 


Mr. Kinghorne paid Alleghany county a _ visit 
Quite a number of the pupils to whom he talked have 
indicated their desire to try their hand at the poul- 
try business. A large number of the girls in the 
county are joining the canning clubs. 

J. G. JETER, Supt. 
\ 4. 

Everything is moving nicely in Amelia county. 

The schools in Nottoway have kept up enrollment 
and attendance well. We have had a hard winter, 
and the roads have been very bad, but the work has 
kept up to the standard notwithstanding. 

C. B. BOWRY, Supt. 
a4 £ 

I was confined to the bed, or house, nearly all of 
the month of February, and was able to do but little 


work visiting Amherst, but kept up my routine of 
office work with the aid of a stenographer. 
C..L. SCOTT, Supt. 
@ Sf 


Bath county is planning to build three new high 
schools during the coming summer. The enrollment 
for Bath county has increased over that of previous 
years 

Two districts of Highland county, the Blue Grass 


and Stonewall, have not sufficient funds to operate 
their schools the usual length of term. This short- 


age of funds is due principally to the employment of 
better teachers and the enforcement of the law in 
regard to sanitary out-houses. 


BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


Ss © 
Bad roads have made it very difficult to do the 
amount of visiting that we wished to do in Charles 


City, James City and New Kent counties. A large 
number of visits have been made by all the workers 
here. The colored supervisors have averaged more 


than one school each day, and the white supervisors 
have been using their time well. 


Miss Cleaton was 


out a while on account of sickness. In all, more thay 
one hundred visits have been made for the month 
We shall do much better than this now because the 
roads are improving and travel will be much easier 
W. B. COGGIN, Supt. 
& © OS 
We are having an epidemic of whooping cough, 
which is reducing the attendance of all and Closing 
some of the schools of Craig county. 
W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 
ee £ 
In Culpeper county, four excellent colored teachers 
whose terms have just expired, are opening schools 
that have had no teachers. The patrons are wel! 
pleased. We contracted with them for five months 
They are E. W. Coleman, who taught at Brandy, now 
at Jeffersonton; I. C. Irvin, taught at Ilanthus in 
Jefferson district, teaching now at Blue Hill in the 
same district; Lillie C. Fields from Lignum in Ste 
vensburg district to Eckington in Cedar district 
Mabel Carter from Lignum to a school in Salem dis. 
trict. All good teachers. Coleman is a graduate of 
Howard; Misses Fields and Carter, graduates of Pe 
tersburg. Miss Fields fills an unexpired term. 
J. M. BECKHAM, Supt. 
Mw © of 
The Danville school board is asking the city coun- 
cil for $100,000 with which to build two new build: 
ings. We hope to get this appropriation. 
F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 
. | 
The close of February finds the health of the school 
pupils in Giles county very good. No epidemic other 
than whooping cough and chicken pox has prevailed 
anywhere. The average attendance, with few excep- 
tions, has held good. Number of visits to homes )) 


teachers on Form T-No. 1 may be passed by un- 
noticed, but it means a great deal. <A teacher quietly 


working in this department can bring about often- 
times the secret of success in any school—faithful co- 
operation of the patrons. Two among my most in- 
teresting, most progressive and best disciplined 
schools repoct for February on said visits as follows: 
one 9, the other 20. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
SS 
The attendance in Grayson county for the past two 
months has been low, owing to contagions, but is in- 
again. G. F. CARR, Supt. 
Ss MS OM 
I am sorry I could not make any more visits to 
the schools of Greenesville county in February, but 
I had to complete thirty-six toilets, and only had the 
help of one trustee to assist in building six of these 
The town council of Emporia has appropriated 
$4,000 toward the building of an up-to-date high 
school building and auditorium in Emporia on the 
same site as the present county building. The board 
of supervisors contributed $2.000 to the same fund 
HENRY MACLIN, Supt 
Mw © 
This month the superintendent of Halifax county 
has been actively engaged in the field, and found 
unusual attendance and gratifying interest among 
teachers and pupils. The colored institute, held on 
the 26th and 27th, was largely attended and pro 
nounced by all present as one of unusual interest 
and helpfulness. H. J. WATKINS, Supt 
«- © 
We held at Martinsville, Henry county, February 
18th and 19th, a school fair, which was well attend: d, 
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exhibits were as fine as I have seen in any 
in the State. Prizes were given on spelling, 
writing and drawing in the various grades and the 
gir was really a very great success. 
J. R. GREGORY, Supt. 
. oo | 
The King William County Teachers’ Association 
|| hold its spring session at Venter April 2d, and 
J. H. Binford will be one of the speakers. The 
sunt’ school fair—our first school fair—will be held 
a the Court House April 30th. Pupils and teachers 
are now preparing for it. Mr. J. H. Binford will visit 
hools of the county on March 31st and April 
and 2d. The colored school fair will be held 
aout the middle of April. The teachers of the 
made 258 visits to homes during February. 
H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 
se SS SS 
‘Mathews county has suffered a great loss in the 
turning of her largest and best high school building 
t Mathews C. H., which occurred Thursday night, 
ith. This building contained eight class 
an assembly hall and several smaller rooms; 
about $10,000. We shall build another build- 
ing to be ready in time for the coming session. 
Qwing to a bad cold I have not been very active 
among the schools during the month of February. 
E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 


le OOIS 


a 
March 
rooms, 


] cost 


xs s 
In Montgomery county, the town of Blacksburg has 
yored favorably for a school bond issue of $4,000. We 


assured of $2,000 more from private subscrip- 
‘ions. These sums added to the $10,000 already voted 
by Blacksburg district will give us a badly needed 
house for Blacksburg high school. 
J. H. STEPHENS, Supt. 
ssf ia 
The county board of supervisors of Nelson county 
ai the February meeting made a nice appropriation 
for the school fair work this year and for the con- 
inuation of the farm demonstration work. It also 
increased the Lovingston school district levy by five 
ents on the $100. The Lovingston district has voted 
in favor of a bond issue of $35,000 for the construc- 
ton of permanent roads. The schools are making 
good progress. H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 
<S .S OM 
Professor Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Associate Professor 
’ Elucation, University of Virginia, paid the schools 
oi Newport News a pleasant visit this month, de- 
livering a very able and instructive address before 


the Teachers’ Institute, on “Supervised Study,” 
Which was received with loud acclaim of praise. We 
shall look forward with pleasure to another visit 
from him. Don't make it too long ‘between drinks,” 


rother. The Co-operative Education Association 
‘completed its organization February 23d, having as 
tle principal speaker Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, of Rich- 
nond. No comment on the address is necessary, as 
all Virginians know of her and the great work she 
is doing for the cause of education in the State. I 
lote from an editorial of the Times-Herald: “Tha 
‘operative Education Association is purely an 
@(ruistie organization. It has no pet projects, no 
selfish ends to serve. Its aim is to help the schools, 
‘0 help the patrons’ leagues in their work, to help 
“ll the institutions which are trying to make New- 
jort News a better place of residence. It is expected 


“| least one thousand men and women in this city 

Vill enlist in the good work and pull for Newport 

Our patrons’ leagues are all doing fine work. 
E. W. HUFFMAN, Acting Supt. 


News 
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In Northampton county, many of the school and 
civic leagues are busy raising money to supplement 
the school funds. This will enable us to run all high 
schools nine months, white graded schools eight 
months, and the colored schools seven months. 

&. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
s&s Ss 

A very largely attended, successful and profitable 
meeting of the Pittsylvania County Teachers’ Asso- 
cia and Institute was held in our Schoolfield building 
at Danville on the 18th and 19th of February, accom- 
panied with addresses of fine, practical value by Mr. 
J. H. Binford, of the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion, representatives of several of the State Normal 
Schools and teachers in our schools of this county. 
An excellent professional spirit pervaded the encour- 
aging assembly of teachers with the awakening of 


much interest and school enthusiasm. Very bad 
weather and roads have greatly interfered with 
school visiting. F. B. WATSON, Supt. 


x 7 x 7 a 7 
The Portsmouth Board sent me to the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati the 
week of February 21-25. H. A. HUNT, Supt. 
s&s © 
The negro schools of Prince Edward county have 
pledged to raise through their leagues the sum of 
$500 for the extension of the term one month. 
Almost the entire sum has already been paid into the 
treasury. This means we will have an average ses- 
sion of six months for the negro schools. And aside 
from this support many colored leagues are at work 
raising money to aid in the erection of new school 
buildings this summer. In the number of school 
buildings erected, the approaching vacation will 
deubtless prove a record breaker in this division. 
One district plans to erect four houses—two single 
room negro schools and two high schools for whites. 
P. TULANE ATKINSON, Supt. 
s&s SS 
In Prince William county, the meeting of the 
Eighth Congressional Teachers’ Association at Ma- 
nassas February 17-19 was a great success. Vice- 
President McManaway deserves great credit for the 
splendid list of speakers secured and for his ener- 
getic and well directed efforts in making the program 
fit the needs of the schools. 
GEO. G. TYLER, Supt. 


eS SS 
The county school] board of Rockingham met 
March 2d, and in accordance with my suggestion 
divided themselves into committees. We now have 


four committees; a finance committee composed of 
the six district clerks. It is the business of this com- 
mittee to look after the finances of the school sys- 
tem, revise estimates, etc. A supply committee com- 
posed of six members, whose business it is to make 
purchases, such as school furniture, fuel, ete., for 
the entire county. <A _ building committee, which 
looks after the buildings of the county to see that 
sanitary out-houses are provided and that new schoo! 
houses conform to the State requirements. An ex- 
ecutive committee to advise one. district board 
against building so as to seriously interfere with the 
buildings of another district; also to approve new 
sites. By handling the board’s business in this man- 
ner, it is more complete as well as simplified. I am 
glad to report that State School Inspector A. L. Lin- 
coln was in my division during the week of the 15th 
of February. Notwithstanding the bad weather and 
muddy roads we managed to visit sixty-four schools 
and travel about 125 miles. We were glad to have 
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Mr. Lincoln with us, as it seemed to show that the I EE or oo tie vias estore ee Rinse ee eid: 4 
State was more interested in our schools. I think Charlotte ................ccceccceeeeceeeeees . 
much good can be accomplished by an occasional visit Charlottesville ............... ccc eee e eee eeee 295 
of the State Inspector. These visits certainly con- Chesterfield ...............002 ceccccoeeeecs 77 
nect the State and division omice miore closely. [ ‘Cla ke: 225.60. eccccs saw vewsesees Sees aslo 23 
feel that Mr. Lincoln's short stay with us stimulated ES cs lee asa ce eee a eae ae eee ae as 36 
the interest in school work, and I think that money Culpeper ................cccc0e cocccccceces 44 
spent in this direction is a good investment for the COTE So Sine csie-a isis, do. due bueelokeaaieae won 
State. We hope to see an inspector soon again. RMN ogo ain soi isc sgue cand woe Sera Vite Palio enw Gdela aelaO ATA . ef 
G. H. HULVEY, Supt. PIONS asd Ge taints whe, ctiaieysustehs aeihpeia sein ore athe ie ican 4 
as Sf SS PIN 5, Seis taco xosa inn ie eaten tee ar omelet 5 
The enrollment in Southampton county for Febru- EE MRS rriche ier tuanrstennvelsuinae Satewene nan « 
ary exceeded that of January by 417, and our aver- EE TRE aE ee eT Oe 
age attendance was 11 per cent better than for RN Fo 5555.6. ip Se rend aX le ID ESI AOA ia 
January. The large increase in enrollment was due UNM isc onalerna se ane o ea ecais Wiarpialaergue apa tera ier . 2 
to some new Classes formed in the first primary NEE satire A Larne. Sal fone natin a Suen rine a2 54 
grade, to better weather, and a spasmodic entrance EIN 08d os aaraigrel cata dala inigae), Mlwcetuadate nce 4 30 
of negro children. We have been able to extend a ENE fis 8e:52 so dusiosuisiniewinla seisuere oe Riea ey sesa or 
considerable number of school terms with the special Frederick and Winchester .......cscccscccess 24 
funds we received and to help a number of worthy POOTECRONE. oo. oka sien Gees ams aosiew Ma wate 
commuunities. We should have secured Many more Giles .........cccccccvees covccccecevccesccecs 32 
local improvements had we known earlier what to INN 5 ote ectvstisieiee- a euntar “/aiecoraie Svemeelbla ate ate iat 60 
expect from this source. There is no question but I, 52s oe cm cet ub ace te ee he aceeiiners 
that the most etective wey to stimulate local sup- Grayaon «... soos dice ce cin cesaas sed bie sense sees 45 
port is to apply the States financial levies. Our two- Greene «....cciccccccwcussccsseccctdeccevesevewes 23 
day teachers’ institute, held in Franklin March 12-13, NINE sc eiiirt ace coun adaniens ee eea awed ?] 
was pronounced by the 100 teachers present to De PHalifax «......6.ccccccsveccwcwesee sabeeweeees 50 
“the best ever.” PUNE, 525 cv iciaishc tein. Puig Cota areisisndck pi ORR e ote 
We are promised more domestic science teachers PION 2500s .c as uaumn sic, napa ewes Same Sen 
for next year. Our trustees Have Visitcd SCHOOIS Henry ..noscccctecscccsssavewes due suwsunweews | 
where work was put in this session, and they like SINR Cp AAS Ke) aN a a eR A a ae a 0 
the results. G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. i A NN sd a hare lohan Supa nae aimee seimhelAleis s 29 
s st SS A NE sh os a nccsseitend ca ate Seung alpasvatemvasa isis luieve’s 13 
There was quite an interesting meeting of school King and Queen ..............cccceccceecees 
officers, teachers and patrons held at the R. E. Lee Ra MINI os o56 awd iad Warers wile tea oe als 21 
four-room building, Spotsylvania C. H., on the 5th AE eI IN Fg sci satus Wiig anys Ve a wae aval SNaNS eae 49 
inst. A county schoo! fair te be Reld May (1h Was Lancaster ....c.ccccccce ce vde veers cossaw pepe 12 
fully discussed and agreed upon. The best citizens Oe ee ME EOE an eee Ure 
of the county seem to be getting more and more in- MGS 6 oes SSawiskee we Giants We ean ee ees ; 
terested in the public schools. The Finchville School Louisa ..........cccc cececcceeceeccecevceneces 9 
Improvement League also held a good meeting. REE Cacserine eeuunesseneenanamannned 
In Stafford, quite good meetings were held at Be Lynchburg ..........ccscsescescecsvenccceses sig 
rea and at Brooke, both rendered the more interest- TRE Nh ten, piv ctong eter g RES OE eT or 18 
ing and helpful by the presence of several of the fac- Mathews ...........-....0205 ceceeeccesceceees 1 
ulty from the State Normal School at Fredericksburg. ee a a ae Meera ra tare area 
The short terms of the schools of the county made RE LSS fore Ain. tis Ace Bal 1 Aopen ak Sy 17 
necessary by need of-money is much deplored by all Montgomery ...............6 ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 50 
who are interested in public education. RMON, sao ows de clad ocacaowvg tsb aig Sata Miwa eae ele a 
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River District, Campbell county, held at Hat Creek, 
March 20. J. L. KIBBS, Secretary. 


There are several reasons why I think we should 
have an eighth grade: 

First. In our rural schools, with a term of six, 
seven or even eight months, the work begun in the 
seventh grade cannot be thoroughly mastered in this 
time. 

Second. Such a small per cent of the pupils ever 
take up the work in the high s .oo] that it is vastly 
important that they get as broad general education 
as possible in the grades. If the pupils have been 
taught thoroughly through the eight grades, why 
then they will have received education enough to be- 
come good citizens and business men. 

Third. There is such a gap between the seventh 
grade and the high school that we need a transi- 
tional grade to round up the work and bring al! the 
threads of the subjects together and tie a knot in 
them for the grades, and then open the minds of the 
pupils and prepare them for the new subjects to be 
entered upon in the high school. 

Fourth. The minds of the pupils are better de 
voloped when they have reached this grade, both on 
account of age and previous study; therefore they 
are capable of using not merely memory work, but 
of reasoning out questions for themselves. 

Fifth. Last, and exceedingly important, the State 
Board of Education of Virginia has made this regu- 
lation: “That while the thirty-six weeks’ term is 


urged for both second and third grade high schools, 


nevertheless the term may be reduced to thirty-two 
the 


weeks, provided there are eight grades below 
high school.” 





Ss 








Sz A Word About The Coda 








THE CODA, acollection of songs in pamphlet form, now contains 432 numbers 
There are folk songs and patriotic songs of every nation. 
songs, opera selections, lullabies, kindergarten songs and nursery rhymes, martial 
selections, hymns, holiday and recreation songs, anthems, cantatas, songs in march 
and dance rhythms, rounds and canons, sacred selections, songs of home and of the sea, 
songs of trades and occupations, ‘songs for every variety of special occasion. 

The purpose of THE CODA is to supply schools and colleges with a high grade 
Issued in convenient pamphlet form, and providing for 
every combination of voices, this collection will be found to furnish an abundance of 


of music at very low prices. 


excellent material for all occasions. 


Commencement is approaching ! 
schools, consult our music catalogue. 


A postcard request will bring a complete listing of The Coda by voices, by subjects, 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


and by composers. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


When planning the commencement exercises for 
It will be found of great assistance. 





There are chorales, nature 








New York 
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Summer School of 1915 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


June 23 = July 23 





COURSES: 


First, Second and Third Years of the 
Professional Course leading to the Summer 
School Professional Certificate, for both 
Primary aod Grammar Grades. These 
courses are open to teachers holding 
First Grade Certificates and to graduates 
of four-year High Schools who have had 
as much as five months teaching experi- 
ence. Courses leading to First, Second 
and Third Grade Certificates. 


Students will be roomed in dormitories. 
Total expense for the Summer School session, in 
cludirg laundry, $15.00. No tuition charge. 
Dormitory opens June 22nd. Catalogue will be 
out about May Ist. Address 


J. L. JARMAN, Farmville, Va. 


LL 


State Normal School for Women 


RADFORD, VIRGINIA 








Radford State Normal in session forty. 
eight weeks each year. Students can enter 
profitably in September, January, March and 
June, Same credit given for work done in 
Summer (uarter as in any other quarter 
Tuition is free. 


Radford is situated in the Upland Region 
of Virginia 1,800 feet above the sea level: 
climate delightful; scenery unsurpassed : 
pure artesian water supply on school grounds, 


The Summer Normal opening June 14 
and closing July 23, offers courses for Summer 
School Professional Certificate, for renewal or 
extension of certificates, Review Courses for 
State examination, Credit Courses toward 
diploma orcertificate from the Normal School 


For catalogue and full information write 


J. P. McConnell, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 














Abingdon State Summer School 








Opens June 23, Closes July 20. 


The State Summer Normal for Southwest Virginia, 
which was held at Emory last year, will be conducted 
the coming summer at Abingdon, Virginia, in Martha 
Washington College. This famous College, consisting 
of tive large brick buildings with modein equipment, 
willserve asa home for the girls and the members of 
the faculty Boardand lodging in the building wiil be 
£15.06 for the entire session. Two girls will occupy one 
room 

The campus consists of ten acres of beautiful lawn, 
girded and intersected by walks which, together with 
basket ball and tennis courts. afford ample opportunity 
for outdoor exercise. A natural grove of pine. oak, 
cedar. holly. dogwood, and maple enhances the beauty, 
and is both a charm and a comfort to the College. 


The State Board of Health has Jately declared 
Abingdon to be the most healthful town in Virginia. 
Altitude. 2200 feet Days and nights are delightfully 
cool, evenin July. 

Abingdon is noted for culture and refinement. The 
Normal will be one large happy household. Teachers 
and pupils will be under one roof and will he thrown 
together daily socially. 

For general information write to the Conductor: 
for matters of local concern write to the Local Manager. 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va., Conducor, 
R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon, Va., Local Manager. 











State Summer Schoo] 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 








June 23 July 2! 


An excellent course in all subjects for 
first grade certificate; also music, manual 
training, agriculture, nature study, gym- 
nastic games and playground supervision. 


A strong faculty of experienced in- 
structors. Special class in primary demon- 
stration work. An ideal place to attend a 
normal and enjoy the pleasures of the sea- 
shore. 

Board at reasonable rates. Tuition free 
to Virginia teachers. State examinations 
July 21, 22, 23. 


For catalogue, address 


JAMES HURST, Conductor 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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THE CHRISTIANSBURG 


State Summer Normal 
UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A State Summer School is conducted each year 
ing the month of July under the auspices of the 
Department of Public Instruction. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages to teachers who are preparing 
for examination. 
held at the close of the Normal. Acompetent corps 
of instructors is employed, and rates for board and 
tuition are very reasonable. 


REGISTRATION FEE $1.00 TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


If you are planning to attend a Summer School 
this year let us recommend that you go to Christians- 
burg. It is noted for its fine climate, excellent 
location, strong faculty. The surroundings are 
pleasant--an ideal place for study. 


for further information address 
E. A. LONG, Conductor 


Christiansburg Summer School 
CAMBRIA, VIRGINIA 


SUMMER SESSION 
State Normal School 








The State uniform examination is .- 


HARRISONBURG 


First Term: June 14—July 23 
Second Term: July 26—-August 30 


Full credit both 
Observation school during both terms. 


Seventy different courses. 
terms. 


Expenses the lowest. Reduced railway fares. 


Unsurpassed location for Summer Work—in 
the Heart of the Beaatifal Shenandoah Valley. 


For summer catalog, address, 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 


Harrisonburg, Va. 

















THE 


Manassas Summer School 


will be held at the Manassas Industrial School, 
Manassas, Virginia 


JUNE 22 to JULY 20, 1915 


The session is conducted under the auspices 
of the Department of Public Instruction for the 
special benefit of the teachers of the State. The 
Courses of Study are planned to prepare teachers 
for the first, second and third-grade Certificates. 
Special courses are offered in Domestic Science 
and Art, Manual Training, Chair-caning and Mat- 
tress-making. The uniform examinations for 
tirst, second and third-grade Certificates will be 
held at this school July 21, 22 and 23. The charge 
for room, light and board will be TEN DOLLARS 
for the session. 


NO TUITION WILL BE CHARGED 


Manassas is on the Southern main line, and 
is easily reached. Ask for reduced rates. Send 
for circulars. 








WILLIAM J. DECATUR 


CONDUCTOR 








State Summer School 


At FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
June 23rd to July 20th, 1915 


All work given by able faculty for first 
and lower grade Certificates, and for Sum- 
mer School Professional Certificates, Pri- 
mary and Grammar grades. 


HEALTHY LOCATION 


New dormitory to be used for first time. 
All equipment of State Normal School at 
service of students. For catalogue or any 


detailed information, write 


E. H. RUSSELL, Director, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
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Courses lor College Credit 
Courses for College Entrance 


sotanv, Chemistry, 
Greek, History. Hygiene and Sanitation, 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, 


Latin, 
Physics, 


Manual Training, 


Domestic Science 


Agriculture. A Special School of Art. 


Pleasant summer climate. 
Virginians, $12.00. Reduced railroad rates. 





Several hundred different courses in the following subjects ; 
Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, Games, Geography, (ierman. 
Library Methods, 
Psychology, Story Telling, Writing. 
Drawing, School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, 
Kindergarten with Observation Classes, 


University of Virginia Summer School 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, President 


JUNE 22d TO AUGUST 5th 


Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for Elementary Teachers 


Agriculture, Astronomy, Biology, Field 


Manual Training, Mathematics, School 
Special courses in 
Playgrounds and Recreation, 
Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course, 


Definite courses leading to Professional Elementary Certificates —primary and grammar grades. Also 
Special High School Certificates and Certificates for Supervisors of Music, 
Attendance last session from 34 States, 1,575. 


Drawing, Manual Training and 


The Most Beautiful Group of Academic Buildings in the Country 


Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates. 


Tuition for Non- 


Music Festival, Fourth of July Pageant, Lectures, Rural Life Conference, Entertainments, Cheap Excur 
sions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old Point, Monticello. 
Sixty-page Annnouncement will be sent upon application to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Virginia 




















“Will prove invaluable to every teacher.” 
— Virginia Journal of Education. 
Every teacher should take advantage of the adoption 
of this, the best book on the subject, by the Virginia 
Teachers Reading Circle. 


THE WORK of the RURAL SCHOOL 


BY 


J.D. Eggleston, President of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institut 


AND 
Robert W. Bruere 


Terms to members of the’ Virginia State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle will be quoted on‘application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square 


“Will prove invaluable to every teacher. We predict 
for it a wide use in Teachers’ Reading Courses and 48a text 
book in normal schools.summerschoolsand high schools.”’ 

—Virginia Journal of Education. 


New York 


“We wish that every teacher of a rural school or any 
one interested in the growth of rural schools would read 


this book.’ 
—~Tne Normal Instructor. 


“Concrete, full of wholesome and helpful suggestions 
which can be used to advantage in every rural school. 
Furnishesinformation which the teachers and local leaders 
are in urgent need of at this time.’ 

—O.H. Benson, 
Specialist in Charge of Club Work, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


“To the rural school teacher and to the citizen it will 


open up undreamed of possibilities.”’ 
Southern Workman, 


“Teachers who wish toserve their country com munities 
will find this book worth everything to them.’ 
— Jessie Field, 


Secretary. Small Town and Country Dept., 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

















School 


UNIVERSITY 


mT etibiike 


VALPARAISO 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


The Universit was founded September 16, 1873 with 

y the idea of giving to every person the 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expen 
within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged 
by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


e one of the largest in the 
The Summer School (rin ie ‘Bun 
mer Term will open May 25th and will continue twelve weeks, The Mid- 
Summer Term wil! open June 22nd and will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their work. There will be beginning, inter- 
mediate, advanced ani review work in the following 
Preparatory. High School, Kindergarten Methods, 
Departments Primary Methods, Education, Manual Train- 
ing, Scientific, Classical, Engineering, Domestic Science, Agricultural, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Art, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 

4 = ° The new 
Domestic Science and Agriculture {°°,2°, 
Science and Agricultural Building will now permit the University to accom 
modate all who wish work in these departments 


T h will find an exceptional opportunity to combine work 
eac e rs in the regular departments with such review wors a3 
This is because of the fact that during the summer term 
ty is offered the same as during the other 
Others by attending 


they may desire 
the regular work of the Universi 
terms of the year Many enter for review work only 








consecutive summer sessions complete a course of st udy, while others enter 

to take up special subjects,—High School work, etc 

E t The University is well equipped with buildings 
q u i p men Bs aarp us, laboratories library, etc., for = the 


highest grade of work. It has laboratory facilities for accommodat 
students working at one time The Institution is accredited by the State 
Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades of certifieates 
Special opport unities are offered teachers for doing this work under special- 
ists, aS instructors 
- -DONICEC > . 
THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $2000 per quarter of twelve weeks 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per 


week. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
43rd Year Will Open September 21, 1915 








} 
} 
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The Richmond City Normal School 


Summer Session 


Offers courses for the Professional Cer- 


tificate, Primary, Grammar and 
Advanced Grades 


THIRD SESSION 


June 21--July 31, 1915 
REMARKABLE ADVANTAGES 





tions. Instruction the best. 
For further information, address 


The vacation schools of Richmond are in regular session at this time. 
from the first through the seventh are taught. 
city schools, and over 600 pupils are in attendance. 
observation in this school under the supervision of the instructors of the Normal School. 
No such opportunity is offered elsewhere in the South. 


All the grades 
The school is a continuation of the regular 
Excellent opportunity is offered for 


Libraries and historical associa~ 


E. E. SMITH, 805 E. Marshall Street, Richmond, Va. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OPEN TO WOMEN 


June 23 - August 4 


Preparatory and Collegiate 


COURSES IN 
History and Economics, Languages, Mathematics, 
Pliysies, Chemistry, Systematic and Structural 
Rhotany, Plant Histology, Zoology, Entomology, 

Agriculture and Horticulture, 

l)rawing, Engineering, Mechanic Arts, Shorthand and 
Ty pewriting. 

FULL CREDIT 
On teachers’ certificates for work conforming to the 
published requirements for 


TEACHERS IN PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Unsurpassed summer climate—elevation 2,000 feet— 
no mosquitoes—modern sanitation. 


EXPENSES MODERATE 
Address 


Secretary of Summer School, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Free tuition to Virginia teachers. 











University of Pennsylvania 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Term: July 6th to August 13th. 


A variety of courses in the following subjects leading to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees: Anthropology, 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education. English, 
Finance and Commerce, French, German, Greek. History, 
Itatian, Latin, Matbematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish and Zoology. 


Systematic Group of courses for klementary School 
Teachers centered about the School of Observation. Model 
High School Classes in English, German and Mathematics, 
supplemented by courses on Methods of Teaching High 
Schooi Subjects. 

Practical, Systematic and Advanced Courses in Psy- 
chology for Social Workers, Teachers of Backward 
Children, Superintendents, General Supervisors, etc. 
Psychological Clinic and Restoration Class. 


All courses open to men and women. Comfortable ac- 
commodations in the University Dormitories. Library, 
Hiouston Hall, Gyronasium and Swimming Pool open to 
all students. 

For circular and information, address J.P. Wickersham 
Crawtord, Director of Summer School, Box 6, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Johns Hopkins University 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SUMMER COURSES 


Six weeks: July 5 to August 12, 1915. 
CREDITS TOWARDS M. A. AND B. A. DEGREES 


Courses cilered in Education, History, Languages, 
Mathematics, Politics Sciences, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training A Demonstration School will be con- 
ducted. Libraries and Laboratories available. Living in 
expensive. For circular address, 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director 


STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 


Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute 
Petersburg, Virginia 
JUNE 21—JULY 23. 


Prepares for State Examination and gives courses 
leading to the Industrial First and Second grade 
Certificates and the Summer School Professional 
Certificate-Primary and Grammar Grades. lhe 
school offers a competent faculty, a full corps of lec- 
turers, and pleasant surroundings. 

For further information address, 


JOHN M. GANDY, Conductor. 














CORNELL UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6—AUGUST 13 


Instruction for teachers in all high school subjects, 
including Oral English, and Spanish. 

Music, Manual Training, Nature Study and 
Gardening, for high school and grades. Many 
courses in Physics, Chemistry, and the Biologic 
Sciences, including their applications in Agriculture 
and Home Economics. Cornell affords a very un- 
usual combination of university equipment and rare 
opportunities for out-of-door work in garden and 
field, forest and stream. For announcement write 
Registrar of the University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOL 
THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF 
THE ROCKIES 
A special school for teachers 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 5 to August 13. 
For information, address J. F. MESSENGER, Director. 














Clyde W. Saunders 


Printer and Publisher 


12th and Cary St., Richmond, Va. 








Auditorium Seating 








If you are contemplating buying chairs 
for your auditorium we shall be glad if you 
will give us the privilege of naming you 
prices. 

We have a large and complete line of 
Steel and Iron End Opera Chairs, Folding 
Chairs and believe we can please you as to 


price and quality 


CAN GIVE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
AND QUICK DELIVERIES 





Virginia School Supply Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Draper’s “Sanitary” 


Adjustable Window Shades 





lead the market for 
Service, Adjustability, 


and Wearing Properties. 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have thous- 
ands of satisfied custo- 


mers. 





Pat. Jan. 8, '07 


Write for sample today 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 





Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E, LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


Cc., address: 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON, - - VIRGINIA 














University of Virginia Summer Schoo! 


| 
| June 22nd--August 5th, 1915 








The most beautiful group of Academic Buildings 
in this country. Distinguished faculty. Attendance 
1.575 from 34 States. A working school, each course 
| leading to definite credit. 


| University and college credit for teachers and 
| students. Courses for college entrance. Professional 
| certificate credit for High School Teachers, Grammar 
| Grade Teachers, and for Primary Teachers, Strong 
Department for Kindergarten and Elementary 
| teachers. Courses in Manual Arts, Domestic 
Science, Agriculture and Montessori Methods. 


Series of high class entertainments, musical 
| features and lectures. 


Tuition $12 for non-Virginians. Room and 
| Board reasonable. Special reduced railroad rates. 
| Excursions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old 
| Point Comfort, Monticello, For illustrated folder 
and official announcement, write to 


| Director Summer School, 
University, Virginia 


THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 





THE RITCHIE-CALDWELL SERIES 





on Hygiene, Sanitation, and Physiology has just been 
adopted for seven years’ use in the public schools 
of Virginia 

The series is the work of John W. Ritchie, 
Professor of Biology in the College of William 
and Mary, and Joseph S. Caldwell, Professor 
of Plant Physiology in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 

PRIMER OF HYGIENE by John W. Ritchie and 
Joseph S. Caldwell: for grades 4 and 5 
PRIMER OF SANITATION AND PHYSIOLOGY !y 
John W. Ritchie: for grades 6 and 7 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY by John W. Ritchie: for 
grade § and high schools 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR USE WITH HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY by Carl Hartman, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, University of Texas 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia 


SUMMER SESSION FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
June 16 to July 14 


23 Courses -20 Instructors—Tuition entirely free—Admission fee, $2.00—Board and room on the 
school grounds, $10.00 for the session—Opportunity to work for Virginia Industrial First and Second 





Grade Certificates. 


For information, write to 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
GEORGE P. PHENIX, Directo 














State Co-operative Teachers Agency ATLANTA CHICAGO | 
Needs teachers for every department of school work. Teachers Wanted. Positions Waiting. 
The lowest fees New and Experienced Teachers register now. College 

We have vacancies | 


and Normal Graduates in demand. 
we cannot fill. 
| 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colo., 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager. | 


Endorsed by school ofticials in the State. 
Service as goodasthe best. Write 


ofany teachers agency 


for particulars 





State Co-operative Teachers Agency, 
Box 662, Richmond, Virginia 











fA PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 


Business Men's Clearing House, DENVER 


Investigates and Rec ommends Teac hers tor all Departments ot Sc hool and College Work 


PROGRESSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL METHODS 
Established 1903 We have filled more than 8000 positions 


Southern Office, Albany, Georgia 





We Cover the Entire West and South. 











has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY perience, co-operating with TEACH- 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ALBERT YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
tn “Teacbingasa Business” you may find the 


see ta ee eae = Did you get iL’ 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our owd vodservutioas 

f thirty years of the successes and failures of applications. 
IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 











estero Ufice ri) 
Realty Bidg., Spokane, Wash 





Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Munsey Bldg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency iis re saint ais 
New York Life Bidg 


Kansas City. Mo 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. (Year) Spokane, Wash 





Advertise in The Virginia Journal of Education 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond 








Address: 
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Summer Session, June 21—August 4 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Appliei Biology, Horticulture, Agricultural 
Engineering, Preparatory Veterinary Medicine, Applied Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy and Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining Engineering.  Fifty- 


three Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped Shops, Laboratories and Barns. 


Entrance requirements fourteen units. Specified: In English, three units; 
in Mathematics, two and a half units; in History, two units: Optional, six and a 
half units. Steam heating and electric lights in dormitories and buildings. Pure 
water, regularly tested by college bacteriologist, in all college buildings and in 
town. Library 20,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. Military training under 
officer detailed by the U.S Army. 


Two Year Short Coarse in Agriculture, Short Course in Dairying 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, board, 
washing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25. Cost to Virginia 
students, $256.75. 


The next session opens Wednesday, September 22, 1915. 


J.D. EGGLESTON, 
President 


Write to the Registrar for catalog. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by’‘an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. I. 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 


restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


III. Irs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COUFSKS AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 


graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its.EcoNOMY. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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The Southern Desk Co. 
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EMERSON & BENDER: MODERN ENGLISH 


Book One, Elementary Lessons in English, 246 Pages $ 80 


Book Two, A Practical English Grammar, 400 Pages 


A Manual of Suggestions on the teaching of English based upon the above series is 


being prepared and will be furnished free to all teachers of English upon request. 


BAKER & CARPENTER: LANGUAGE PRIMER 


By Miss FANNIE WyYCHE DuNN of the State Normal School, 


Farmville, Virginia. Colored Illustrations % .25 


This attractive Primer appeals to the interests of children through the spirit of play. 
The reading is based upon matters familiar to the child. The difficulties are carefully graded. 


It teaches children to read quickly and easily. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 64-67 FIFTH AV., NEW YORK 
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The Stamp of Officiai Approval Has Been Given to 


FARM LIFE READERS 


The State of Virginia has placed these books on the first supplementary list. Available 


in all rural schools 
The State of Tennessee has adopted these books for exclusive basal use for five years. 
The State of Alabama has adopted these books for supplementary use. 
[he State of Georgia lias adopted these books for supplementary use. 
The State of South Carolina has adopted these books for supplementary use. 
Phe authors are Lawton Bb. Evans, A.M., Superintendent of Public Schools, Richmond Co. and 


Augusta, (ia.: Luther N. Dunean, M.S., Professor of School Agriculture, Alabama Polytechaic Institute, and 
(,eorge W. Dunean, M.S 


Putting the literature of the farm into the publie schools, where it will be read by the 
ys and girls, will be one of the greatest steps forward in helping ennoble country life. 


‘The original stories, the many beautiful illustrations of farm and home, the selections 


of real literature, both of prose and poetry, relating to the farm, the home and life in the country 
indin FARM LIFE READERS, adapt these books most admirably to give just the kind of 
nstruction to bring about these results. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































VIRGINIA 


Recognizes The Demand For Practical High School Courses 
By Adopting 
CLARK’S GENERAL SCIENCE 


Vital is the word that best expresses the character of this elementary science 
course. It opens a field of study so interesting, so practical and so stimulating to boys 


and girls alike that it will help to keep them in school. 


Our cement walks crack. Why? We heat houses. How? We enjoy the 
phonograph and use various simple machines and labor saving devices. What 
principles of science do they illustrate? The pupil is interested. He had no ideathat 


1 


was like this. His initiative is aroused ; the feeling of power delights him and 


> 


sc 


wants to experiment for himself. 


Do 1 know this book, and are you planning for its use in the fall? Every 


is practical and serves a useful purpose. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Represented by James C. Martin, 705 American National Bank Building, Richmond, Virginia 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANT 
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